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EDMUND BURKE, 


In the long list of illustrious statesmen whose names adorn British 
history, there is none which awakens in our bosom deeper feelings of 
interest and respect, than that which stands at the head of our unpre- 
tending article. The lot of Burke was cast in stormy and eventful 
times, when the foundations of long-established institutions were 
breaking up, and all Europe was shaking to her very centre. In the 
important scenes of those days he acted a conspicuous part, and on 
those times he made deep and abiding impressions. It is, probably, 
not too much to say, that it was the influence of his powerful writings 
that arrested England in her downward course, and saved her from 
plunging headlong into the yawning chasm of anarchy then opened 
in unhappy France. He lived, too, in an age when there were giants 
in the land, for it was the age of Pitt and Fox. Among these tall 
spirits he stood proudly eminent, the most wondrous of those whom 
Byron styles the “‘ wondrous three.” 

In briefly reviewing the intellectual peculiarities of Burke, we are 
struck, at the outset, with the vast comprehensiveness of his powers. 
His mind rises before us like some of those stupendous structures of 
feudal times, castles or cathedrals, inspiring wonder and awe by their 
magnitude and grandeur. In its wide stretch it seized and conquered 
not one subject merely, but overran the whole range of human know- 
ledge, rendering him not more at home in the eloquence of the forum 
than the eloquence of the pen, in the abstractions of Philosophy than 
in giving sound precepts for the duties of every-day life. He careered 
over all sciences, explored the beauties of classical literature, and drew 
his illustrations from all arts. He wrote learnedly on Law, elegantly 
and discriminatingly on Metaphysies, correctly and usefully on Reli- 
gion, and overpoweringly on the Politics of his day. The Consti- 
tution of England, with all its intricacies and undefined meaning, was 
mastered by him as much as it could be by any man. In his speeches 
upon the India question, the impeachment of Hastings, and the Re- 
gency question, he exhibited a capacity for collecting facts unequalled 
in the annals of mind. He knew every line upon the map of India, 
and could trace the march of Hastings in his most insignificant ex- 
cursions for plunder. There was one quality peculiarly his own, which 
it is difficult to designate by a name; perhaps it may not improperly 
be called generalization. Whatever might be the subject on which he 
was speaking, however local and contracted in its nature, he never 
failed, in discussing it, to throw out important instructions, and while 
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he spoke to the case in hand, to expand it into great and general 
truths, applicable to all times and almost all circumstances. This is 
a rare and noble feature of mind, and it is this feature which invested 
the smallest efforts of Burke with permanent interest and value, while 
the contemporary speeches of Fox and Pitt have been long since for- 
gotten. Added to these qualities, he also possessed a political sagacity 
which almost rendered him a political seer. When the affairs of 
America were interesting all England, he warned the ministry, in pro- 
phetic tones, of the inevitable result of their course of procedure, and 
the history of American transactions verified, to a remarkable degree, 
all his predictions. When Fox and Pitt were deceived into an appro- 
val of the first movements of the French Revolutionists, Burke was 
calm, deliberate, and doubting. He clearly saw what might be the re- 
sult of such tumults in a nation which had cast off all fear of God, and 
whose character had never been distinguished for stability and virtue, 
and he therefore gave his opinion with extreme caution. To these 
faculties, a vivid imagination was all that was wanting to make an 
almost perfect mind, and this he possessed. The most brilliant images 
that ever flashed across a human mind were his. Where shall we 
find, out of poetry, such glowing, living pictures, such beautiful and 
finished metaphors, as he profusely scatters through all his works? 
Figures appeared to be his natural language, not strained and far- 
fetched, but the involuntary promptings of an overflowing soul, Add 
to all this, a command over language which enabled him to express his 
most striking or most fleeting and subtle conceptions, and we shall 
make him, as he really is, the first writer in the English tongue. 
Language to him was like clay in the hands of the potter—he wrought 
it into all possible or desired shapes. Now he exhibits its niceness and 
fitness in metaphysical inquiry ; now its sternness in unadorned truth 
and the precision of undeniable logic; now its grace and beauty in 
the sportive tricks of fancy ; now its gorgeous brilliancy in flights of 
the imagination, and now its scathing energy in the terrible sarcasm. 
A passage may be selected, undoubtedly exceptionable in some re- 
spects, showing his power over language, and his natural use of 
figures. He describes Mr. Pitt as “desirous to draw a resource out 
of the crumbs dropped from the trenches of penury. He was rasping 
from the marrowless bones of skeleton establishments, an empirical, 
alimentary powder, to diet into the similitude of health the languishing 
chimeras of fraudulent reformation, But while Parliament looked 
with anxiety at his desperate and laborious trifling, while they were 
apprehensive that he would break his back with stooping to pick up 
chaff and straws, he recovers himself at an elastic bound, and with a 
broad-cast swing of his arm, he squandered over his Indian field a 
sum far greater than the amount of all these establishments added 
together.” We cannot but regret (though it is in accordance with 
that wise and general arrangement of our Creator, by which all good 
is not bestowed on one individual,) that Burke did not possess those 
graces of delivery which would have made his wonderful powers of 
mind more immediately effective and useful. It is well known that 
his elocution was bad, and his rising to address the House was con- 
sidered, by many of its members, as a call todinner. We once heard 
an anecdote, which we do not remember to have seen in print, proving 
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(if true,) alike the transcendent ability of Burke, and his unfortunate 
manner of address. We will relate its substance in a few words. 
Sheridan being in the House on one occasion when Burke was speak- 
ing, became so disgusted at his manner that he could not endure it 
any longer. Unwilling to hurt the feelings of his friend by getting 
up and stalking out openly, he dropped on his hands and knees, and 
in this manner actually crawled under the benches to the door. The 
next morning, the speech which he had taken so much pains to avoid, 
was in a printed form laid on his breakfast table. Casting his eye 
over it, he was delighted, and saw at once that a rich feast lay before 
him. That he might enjoy it undisturbed, he ordered his coach and 
drove into the country ; there, in the green fields, and under the open 
canopy of heaven, he read and re-read the speech, with continually 
increasing wonder and pleasure. 

An estimate of the character of Burke can hardly enter, with pro- 
priety, into an estimate of his talents; but his virtues, public and pri- 
vate, were so numerous and striking, that it is impossible not to give 
them a passing glance. Itis a high, but just encomium, when it is 
said of him that he was a pure politician. He ever labored indus- 
triously for the good of his country; he never sought popularity at 
the expense of truth, nor the sacrifice of principle. In his own cha- 
racteristic language, he “ ever shoved aside the gilded hand of cor- 
ruption,”’ and spoke with fearlessness the cherished sentiments of his 
heart. He has been charged with having embarked in some of the 
noblest projects of his life from private malice or pique ; but it cannot 
be! the whole tenor of his life, the whole tenor of his letters, forbids 
the belief. He has been charged with exhibiting, on some occasions, 
a savage cruelty, but he was never more than intemperate in his lan- 
guage, and so common a frailty of human nature is not worthy of 
mention, to sully the brightness of his virtues. It is strange, it is 
passing strange, that a man, who for his whole life was pursued with 
such ferocious tenacity by the blood-hounds of political persecution, 
did not turn and stand at bay, especially when he possessed an arm 
whose single stroke could have forever silenced their odious clamors— 
but he was wiser, and left it to posterity to be just to his actions and 
his name. If, by the decree of Omnipotence, the fashioning of a 
man, and the endowing of him with intellectual faculties were placed 
in our hands, we would select, before almost all others, those of 
Burke—such was the comprehensive grasp of his mind, such was his 
sagacity, such was his richness of thought and language, and such, 
finally, were the industry and perseverance with which he used them 
all. J. Re Ke 





ENVY. 


Ox! hated vice, and hateful more—that lives 

But in ungen’rous hearts, and there supreme ! 

O’ ershadowing darkly (like a baleful tree, 

Beneath whose branches nothing lovely springs) 

Each pure and noble impulse of the soul. 

It chills the warm and generous streams of Love, 

And with a master-hand their current checks, 

Till the accumulated flood s tes, 

And from its bosom Hate’s fe vapors rise, 

Fruitful, alas! of misery and wo ! o. 
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TO KATE. 


I. 


Sister! when thou wast yet a child, for thee 
My timid muse first plumed her humble wing ; 
And if, perchance, of late more fearlessly, 
And nearer to Parnassus’ top she sing— 
No sweeter, holier incense could'she fling 
On altar builded by a flattering ee 
Than erst on thine ;—yet I would gladly bring 
A prouder trophy of my skill in song, 
Since to the warmest thoughts the sweetest words belong ! 


Il. 


The fervent wishes of my early lay, 
Shall be the spirit of my later strain ; 
The warm outgoings of my heart by day, 
—By night not less—I breathe in words again : 
My thoughts of thee are e’er a busy train, 
Which as they go are laden still with love, 
And still returning, bring me joy or pain, 
As broodeth o’er thy heart the peaceful Dove, 
Or Sorrow o’er it with her darkling wing may move! 


Til. 


Sinceé that first tribute-song to thee was paid, 

The hand of Time hath many changes wrought ; 
Some whom we loved are in the damp grave lai 

To others it hath sad estrangement brought : 

While God, without whoue biersing life is nought, 
To fill the places of the changed and dead, 

And make our cup of happiness full-fraught— 
Has given new friends their ht of love to shed: 

And ever such is life—till its last hour is sped! 


Iv. 


We too are ohenged, Years may not pass awa 


* And leave our brow unmarked : the touch of Time, 
Though light still weareth, as the ocean-spray 
. Smoothens the rocks which lift their heads sublime 
Above the dash of waves. There is no clime, 
No land which the bright sun visiteth, 
But there the penalty of man’s first crime 
Passes on all things with its withering breath, 
Till Change has ripened to Decay—Decay to Death! 


v. 


And, sister, though thy brow is smooth as erst, 
Nor Time hath dared to set a furrow there, 
I mark amid its wreathing smiles, the first, 
Faint impress of the signet it must bear: 
1 mark a thoughtfulness, born less of Care 
Than dignity—the consciousness of years 
Close verging womanhood. Well may it wear 
A thoughtful look, for woman’s lot hath tears, 
Towever fair and bright its horoscope appears! 


vi. 


Her lot hath tears. Her heart’s exquisite chords 
To such a pitch of tenderness are strung, 

That thence a misery too deep for words, 
By the rude touch of Passion’s hand is wrung : 
And oft the strength to which she feebly clung, 

Is from her torn by Death or Treachery ; 
And e’en as droops the vine, whose tendrils, flung 

Around the oak, are rudely cut away, 

So often pineth she, alas! how wearily ! 
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Vit. 


But ’tis not always thus with woman’s lot ; 
Life’s shadows could not fall without its Sun ; 
a one none we a bright vig tow not,— 
ose days pass all’ as t as the n— 
There are, w the suntighe' south on 


e 
In seldom clouded beauty, and they know 


Scarce aught of sadness. with its shadows dun ! 
And, sister, I will pray that ever so— 
If Heaven shall grant—thy course of life may flow! 


January, 1843. ORIONIS. 





THE VILLAGE POSTMASTER. 


BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS, 


Author of the Trysting Rock, Margaret Donaldson, etc. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Some time had elapsed since Leila’s débat in -——-. Much as she 
had schooled her heart to bear the pain of separation from her friends 
and her home, and to endure the mortification of a dependant life, she 
still found her new residence and its duties to be a severe trial, making 
heavy exactions upon her fortitude. Yet she bore all with a patience, 
and even cheerfulness, becoming the “ perfect woman ;” bore all with 
a spirit superior to the fickle changes of fortune ; with a heart neither 
to be intoxicated with the glitter of life, or broken by its gloom; with 
a strength and nobleness of soul: above the reach of circumstances, 
and fitted to wear with the same calm content and easy grace the 
coronet of power or the badge of servitude. 

In the humble assistant, at a fashionable boarding-school, looked 
down upon by the thoughtless belles of wealth and fashion, was seen 
little trace of the tender and idolized creature, caressed from her cradle, 
her every wish anticipated, accustomed to universal indulgence and 
deference. Leila gave expression to no idle regrets, and her features 
betrayed no dissatisfaction with her station, from which the observer 
might gather that she had ever been other than accustomed to it. 
Not that she loved or preferred the change, but that it was the path of 
duty, and therefore the path of pleasure. She shrunk with no mis- 
placed and false shame from the task of earning her bread. Her self- 
respect was in no jot decreased by the necessity, and as she had never 
dreamed of regarding others so circumstanced with lessened esteem, 
she did not consider herself at all demeaned in consequence. Her 
enlightened perception taught her that true worth rested in uprightness 
and manliness of soul, not in the adventitious circumstances of wealth 
and power ; taught her that honest toil, however humble, shone with 
far greater lustre than the shrinking indolence and inaction engen- 
dered by false pride. ' 

Her gentle deportment won first the admiration, and quickly the 
love and confidence of the principal of the establishment—Madame 
D’Arblay, a lady in manners, mind and heart;—herself having held, 
at one time, though Leila knew it not, what the world would consider 
a more enviable position in life than she then enjoyed. With her 
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pupils, Leila became a favorite from the earliest moment of her rela- 
tion to them. 'To win her approving smile was the highest ambition 
and happiness of many little hearts. Of her assistant’s history, 
Madame D’Arblay knew nothing, save the simple fact, that family 
reverses had compelled her to a life so foreign to herhabits. She was 
interested in Leila’s reeital of her encounter with Signor de Medicino, 
being herself one of that gentleman’s few acquaintances, and the only 
one honored with his intimacy. To Leila she spoke of him—of his 
graces of person, his loftiness of soul, his accomplishments—with all 
the enthusiasm of her native land. She touched slightly and sadly, 
at times, upon a disappointment of the heart, which it was generally 
thought weighed heavily upon his mind, and actuated him in his 
studied avoidance of intercourse with the gay world, in which he was 
so preéminently fitted to rule. The detection at such times of a 
gathering crimson upon her hearer’s cheek, had suggested a little 
romance to Madame’s mind. Its tenor may be learned from a remark 
she dropped after speaking of the road adventure, when parting the 
amorous ringlets that stole over her brow, and imprinting a kiss upon 
her lips, she playfully said, ‘‘ What a singular adventure, my dear. 
Had you but lived in the days of Madame Radcliffe, I should have 
reason to hope of seeing De Medicino smile again, and fear to lose my 
Leilas Who knows how the romance may end? I'll be bound he 
has not yet forgotten you, though some months have passed since. 
‘You know that he has been an absentee of late, but he has just re- 
turned, and only this morning paid me a visit. He was so altered in 
appearance that I did not recognize him. If he had wished to dis- 
guise himself, he could hardly have done it better then, with his recent 
change of dress and addition of moustache, whiskers, etc. What can 
be his reason for the change, so indifferent as he usually is to his ap- 
pearance? We must visit his studio this afternoon, dear. Jt is a 
miniature Louvre; art and beauty fill every part; you will be de- 
ighted. He has just added a gem of female loveliness to his gallery, 
which, it is whispered, is a portrait from memory of his false fair one. 
I wish he had waited until our visit, dear, then he might have had 
a living model, surpassing the pictures of his fancy, however lovely. 
But I see from your innocent and truth-speaking eye, that you would 
never do for a model of inconstancy.” 

It was quickly after this colloquy that Madame D’Arblay and Leila 
entered the ante-room of the painter’s studio. No answer was made 
to their knock. In their position, and the inner door being open, they 
could not avoid observing the Signor, intently gazing, palette in hand, 
upon a picture on ihe easel, completely absorbed—now he would step 
back to view his work, and then approaching and bending intently 
before it, would add another touch from his life-breathing pencil. The 
attention of the ladies was quickly occupied with the living picture 
alone. Leila’s interest was such, that had her companion watched 
her, Madame Radcliffe and her romantic dénouements, would cer- 
tainly have crossed her mind again. His dark eye, now lighted with 
enthusiastic devotion to his art; his embrowned complexion, his 
foreign attire, with the loose painting robe falling gracefully over the 
shoulder, added to a manly and symmetrical figure, produced altogether 

a strikingly poetical and distingué appearance. The ladies forbore 
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interrupting his reverie, and some minutes elapsed ere he detected 
them. At length, observing Madame D’Arblay, he hastened gracefully 
to welcome her, speaking, as he always did with those who were 
familiar with the languages, sometimes in French, and again in the 
musical intonations of Italy. As she presented Leila, he started back 
in undisguised surprise, which quickly overcoming, he ascribed to the 
suddenness of the meeting with the heroine of his late journey, “a 
meeting,” he added, “ as grateful to him as it was unlooked for,”’ and 
as an additional and satisfactory reason for his expression of surprise, 
he removed the curtain which he had drawn before his picture. Both 
ladies regarded it with eager interest. 

“* Est-il possible!” exclaimed Madame, “ Ceci est tr2s-beau! a 
second Leila! and this, Signor, is the famed picture of which all the 
world is talking, What must I think of it? How strange the re- 
semblance to Miss Durwood !” 

“To me, not less than to you, ma chére madame. The uncertain 
light of the carriage lamps on the night upon which it was my happi- 
ness to lend feeble aid to this fair lady, revealed to me her striking 
resemblance to the original of that portrait, and recalled her features 
so distinctly, that they have haunted me ever since, until, almost 
mechanically, I have placed them upon canvass, The Signorina is 
as fair as the original of my picture. It needs but a heart, the coun- 
terpart of such a face, to produce an angel.” 

“You appeared,” said Madame D’Arblay, perceiving him to be 
less reserved than usual, in regard to his attachment to the fair original 
of the beautiful picture—“ you appeared intently wrapt in this lovely 
subject when we came in. From what I have heard from yourself as 
well as others, I should think its associations rather painful than pleas- 
ing: rather to be forgotten than courted.” 

‘Both, Madame, Nothing can suggest more painful reminiscences, 
and yet I would not willingly forget them. Upon that picture I have 
bestowed much labor, and nothing could induce me to part with it, 
If it speaks of present misery, it whispers too of past joys. It serves 
me also as a beacon against a too credulous confidence, though never 
so fair be the seeming. It teaches me that the most lovely may be the 
most empty and treacherous, What think you, Signorina, of her who 
can causelessly and designedly betray the heart whose loye she has 
won and vowed to return? What are her deserts? What the course 
for the deceived ?” 

‘“‘ For her,” replied Leila, earnestly, “in her acquaintances, to find 
heartlessness; in her friendships, hollow deceit and treachery; in love, 
cruel and biting disappointment; in those she has obliged, _in- 

ratitude ; in all her sweetest cups, the bitterest dregs; among the 
fairest flowers, the sharpest thorns; and in her brightest skies, should 
lurk the darkest clouds. For the course of the injured, Signor, he 
should banish her from his remotest thoughts with scorn and con- 
tempt.” 

Ah ! lady, speak you from your heart? You have read the story 
of the client who, on stating a case to his counsel, in which the counsel 
was aggrieved, received a harsh judgment against the aggressor, but 
when it appeared that he himself was the offending, instead of the 
offended party, speedily reversed his judgment.” 
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“IT see no application, Signor, to your anecdote. If I ever render 
myself amenable, let me bear the punishment in its fullest weight. 
To repay you for your ungallant doubt, I will ask if you are persuaded, 
that with yourself rests no blame in your own unhappy misunder- 
standing *” 

“‘ Myself to blame, lady! Are your words mere badinage, or do 
you speak seriously, and with cause ?” 

“In jest merely, Signor, and perhaps rudely. Excepting once, I 
know not that we ever met before now. Certainly, until now I knew 
nothing, but from fame, of Signor de Medicino. And fame has never 
spoken other than in eulogy.” 

Here the conversation fell into a general and lively strain, and 
Leila and her new friend made no slight progress in each other’s re- 

rd. Before they left, the artist succeeded in obtaining a téte-a-téte 
with Madame D’Arblay. The conference evidently related to Leila, 
for when adieus had been exchanged, and he was left alone, he fre- 
quently breathed her name. 

“Did she recognize me ?”’ he soliloquized, hastily pacing the room. 
* Once I thought her words seemed to say so. Yet it is evident she 
did not. Her earnest malediction! Could such a curse be invoked 
by one exposed tothe punishment herself? Have I wronged her? 
Oh no! would that I had, but the evidence of her heartlessness is too 
clear—and yet that look of perfect innocence, that earnestness of 
manner. Can such expression speak from a soul full of falsehood 
and deceit? How time adds to her beauties of mind and person! So 
perfectly did she speak the Italian and French, J almost feared my 
own imperfections would be exposed, although I have succeeded in 
deceiving even Madame D’Arblay. ‘ A teacher!’ madame tells me: 
toiling for dollars and cents: and where? alone, and in a distant city. 
Can this be Leila Durwood; shows she so little of woman’s chiefest 
charm—reliance. And surely no necessity exists for such a course, 
either for her father’s permitting it or her pursuing it—none, unless it 
be the sordid spirit of acquisitiveness, and no such spirit must dwell 
in a being whom Melville Seydale loves. How go matters in Snarley- 
ville? Can things have so resulted as to call for Leila’s present course ? 
If so, what has seemed to me an evidence of unlovely masculineness 
of character, becomes a noble sacrifice, worthy of woman’s true and 
gentle heart. Have I wronged her? The question rings in my ear. 
Yet Harry would not so deceive me. [Ill try if she be worthy of 
either Melville Seydale or Harry Burton, and if my test fails I may con- 
gratulate both him and myself upon our escape. If my disguise serves 
me, the test shall be a good one. Signor De Medicino, the distin- 
guished, the wealthy, the courted, shall rival Harry and Melville, and 
if successfully, it will then be my turn. My disguise, I hope, is suffi- 
cient. In this foreign dress, forest of hair, and artificial complexion, 
which my fancy, fortunately, led me to adopt, even Madame D’Arblay, 
this morning scarcely recognized me. This disguise of person, to- 
gether with a studied change of voice, easily effected by always speak- 
ing in a foreign tongue, will, I hope, be sufficient.” Thus soliloquized 
Melville Seydale, who, onthe disposal of his home near Snarleyville, 
set up his easel under an assumed title and character in the city of . 
The change of name, and disguise of person, resulted partly from a 
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spirit of romance, and from a false pride that made him shrink from 

being recognized in his new career by old acquaintances. The ne- 

cessity of the case called forth his best exertions, and soon won for 

him an enviable renown. On his return from the visit to Snarleyville, 

when he encountered Leila on the road, he one day observed in the 

harbor the ship, or a vessel of the same name, in which his father, 

years before, made his fatal voyage. His curiosity excited by the 

incident, he instantly repaired to his guardians, and to the owners of 
the vessel, but without gaining any thing save the information that she 

had just made her appearance in port for the first time since the fatal 

voyage. That she was then from Havre, whither she had drifted, in 
a shattered condition, soon after the wreck, and only lately had been 
reclaimed and refitted. He learned, however, that the captain of a 
Russian ship, then in port, had picked up one passenger from a boat 
belonging to the wreck, whom he fancied he had lately recognized in 
the street. The captain could not recall his name, but from the de- 
scription, Seydale was persuaded it could be none other than his 
strange friend Lansden. This, too, supposing that he had thus sailed 
with his father, would account for his knowledge of Melville, and the 
interest he exhibited in his affairs. With a view of satisfying himself 
on the subject, he had been absent ever since Leila’s arrival at $ 
in a search for Lansden, but it proved fruitless, for that gentleman, 
always present when unexpected, was, when wanted, no where to be 
found. The day of Leila’s visit was just after his return from this 
search, and ignorant of her residence, he was, as we have seen, greatly 
surprised to find her in , and with his old friend Madame D’Ar- 
blay. 











CHAPTER XVIUTI. 


Time passed, and Signor de Medicino, as we must continue to call 
him, became a constant guest at Madame D’Arblay’s. At first, his 
visits were placed to the credit of her accomplished daughter, Made- 
moiselle Emele, until the whisper grew general, that he had found so 
perfect a counterpart of his former love, that he had transferred to the 
new object the affections which the old one had forfeited. Flowers, 
music, books, verses, pictures, and a hundred similar tokens of re- 
gard, were daily passing from the Signor’s studio to Madame’s man- 
sion. In his renewed intercourse with Leila, her conduct, as Desde- 
mona’s did Othello, “ perplexed him in the extreme.” Observing 
her utter unconsciousness of any motive for his attentions, other than 
what sprung from friendly regard, and her very apparent indifference 
to exciting any warmer feeling in his breast; watching her tranquil 
and happy countenance, and listening, as of old, to her voice, in its 
animated and enthusiastic utterance of imaginative, pure and lofty 
pictures and sentiments—he was often led to question the justice of his 
suspicions. Such feelings though, unfortunately, met strong and suc- 
cessful antagonists in the recollection of Kate’s assurance, that she 
was engaged to her brother Harry, and in the many reasons he had 
for crediting the report, for instance—past scenes in which Harry and 
herself were associated, Harry’s own virtual asseveration of the fact, 
VOL. I. 
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and his invariably welcome reception whenever—which was at all 
times—he made one of the guests at Madame D’Arblay’s. 

About this time, and while these conflicting thoughts occupied his 
mind, the balance received an additional weight in Leila’s favor, from 
an interview with one of her visitors from Snarleyville, whom he met 
at his friend’s. This was a Mr. Johnson, the same person whose failure 
had caused the sacrifice of Squire Durwood’s property. Mr. J. brought 
letters to Leila from home; he stated that his own prospects were 
brightening, and that he hoped, ere leng, to be able to remunerate her 
father for the losses suffered by his misfortunes. ‘TI called,’’ said he, 
“at the Squire’s, and my surprise at their frugal mode of life was 
only equalled by my astonishment at the air of content and enjoyment 
all displayed. It would not do, Miss Leila, for me to repeat half 
the eulogies layished upon you, although they came from your own 
fire-side.” 

From Mr. Johnson they learned farther, that Squire Durwood’s 
prospects seemed more forbidding than ever—that the current appeared 
setting against him, and the number of his open and declared friends 
decreasing. Mr. Burton was more implacable in his hatred, and had 
avowed his intention of bringing to an issue the case of the missing 
letter from the post-office. The portion of the conversation, however, 
with which we have now to do, was that between Leila and her visitor, 
from which Melville gathered the truth relative to the gifts mentioned 
in the early part of our history, as having been bestowed upon the 
Jacobs family. He found now that Leila was the donor, not Kate, 
as she had adroitly given him to believe. He discovered, also, the in- 
justice he had done Leila and her family, in thinking them actuated, 
in their charities, by other motives than those springing from pure 
christian benevolence. 

These incidents, while they operated in restoring his confidence in 
Leila, made him question Miss Burton’s faith—doubts, which in- 
creased when, on reaching his rooms, he found letters from her, in 
which he could not fail to detect betrayals of a strong jealousy and 
fear of Leila. He knew that Kate was acquainted with Leila’s resi- 
dence, and in confidence, and at her repeated wish, he had acquainted 
her with his own home, though not with his pursuit and change of 
name; so that when Leila, in her letters home, and to Kate herself, 
spoke of Signor de Medicino, Kate never dreamed of that gentleman’s 

identity with Melville Seydale. 

Days passed by, and Leila had left the city to pass the vacation 
in Snarleyville. Seydale’s distrust of himself and of Kate had daily 
increased, as after having watched Leila narrowly for some express 
betrayal of attachment to Harry Burton, he became persuaded that 
no such love existed. This conclusion he admitted the more readily, 
inasmuch as for a few days before Leila’s departure, as well as since, 
Harry had altogether absented himself from the house. Of the reason 
of his desertion she had affected ignorance, yet Seydale fancied he 
could assign a cause, That Signor de Medicino did not stand in 
Melville Seydale’s way, he had placed himself in a position to gain 
proofs more gratifying to Melville Seydale than to Signor de Medi- 
cino. It was only a few hours before Leila’s departure, that she had 
assured him, virtually—however gentle her words—that his undying 
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devotion, his name and fame, were matters of indifference to Leila 

Durwood. She found words to point him to a more deserving object ; 

a wealthier bride than herself, poor in every thing, since house or lands 

or gold or gems she had none, and her heart even was another's. 

Had Signor de Medicino really been himself, and no one else, these 

oft-used words might have sounded common-place. As the case stood, 

they fell most musically, and instead of victimizing him, only induced 
him to lose no time in hunting up his friend Harry, to learn, if possi- 
ble, who really possessed the treasure of her truant heart. He was 

successful in his search, and finding Harry, soon discovered that he, 

too, had listened to Leila’s eloquence, but had failed in bearing it as 
stoically as himself. Harry was ill, dangerowisly ill, and forgetting for 
the time the object of his visit, Melville kindly assumed the post of 
nurse. Nor went his goodness unrewarded, as the accident revealed 
to him the very matter of which he was in quest, and which might 
otherwise have remained undiscovered. For days the invalid grew 
worse, until, with the increase of fever, came a temporary wandering 
of mind. It was at such moments, that speakings from the abundance 
of the sick man’s heart excited the watcher’s curiosity. Upbraidings 
of his sister, for having deceived him and excited baseless hopes, 
were mingled with curses upon his own folly, and invocations of bless- 
ings upon Leifa. What the upbraidings might mean he could not 
plainly divine, but the rest he read quite as truly as he did soon after, 
when upon the patient’s recovery, he won from him the cause of his 
indisposition, and learned that Harry had sued—and vainly sued— 
for Leila’s love. 

“I cherish no shadow of ill-will towards you, Signor,” said he, 
‘**not even so much as might spring from the rivalry of dearest friends ; 
my feeling may rather be that of sympathy and commiseration, than 
envy or resentment. I am well aware that you are an aspirant for 
her favor, yet at the same time I know you to be as unsuccessful an 
one as myself. This I tell you from wo unamiable motive, but only 
to save you from building, as I have done, on empty and cruel hopes.” 

“That you have deciphered ny heart, sir,” here interrupted Sey- 
dale, ‘it is bootless to deny; but what reason have you for giving me 
such a la Job comfortings ?” 

* All-sufficient reasons, sir,”—returned Harry, ‘reasons drawn from 
confidences granted me by Miss D. in a kind of explanation of her 
motives for rejecting my suit. I will venture to betray the trust so far 
as seems to your interest. In one word, she is not at liberty to accept 
either you or me. You have heard me allude to a Mr. Seydale: she 
was at one time supposed to be attached to him, and from her admis- 
sions I may safely gather, that she is still so, though very important 
misunderstandings between them seem to exist.” 

“Ah! Seydale!” observed the Signor, “I never told you, sir, 
that Seydale, Melville Seydale, was a friend of mine ?” 

‘** Your’s! that may prove fortunate, if you know or can discover 
his lurking place. I know not that he loves her, but I am half led to 
believe that he does. I have, without meaning ill, done him in that 
case a great wrong. You may assist me, perhaps, in repairing the 
evil, if it be not too late.” 

Here Harry confided to the Signor’ the story of Leila’s evening 
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tryst and his own part in leading Melville to suppose that he was her 
companion. 

“ And were you not?” eagerly asked the Signor. 

This question reminded Harry of the danger of committing his 
sister, while acknowledging his own fault, and though he declared his 
own part false, and fully exculpated Leila, yet the confession was 
made with such hesitation, and his refusal to make known who really 
was her companion so strange, that his statement found feeble cre- 
dence, and the light that appeared glimmering over Melville’s pros- 
pects, was again dissipated. The evil genius of jealousy prevailed, 
and under its influence he was half resolved to commence an oft-con- 
templated tour abroad. With this project in view he went a short 
time after to make his adieus at Madame D’Arblay’s. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Five it impossible to satisfy his friend, Madame D’Arblay, as to 
the wisdom of his projected journey, Seydale determined to reveal 
to her his true character, and his relation to Leila Durwood. Much 
was he puzzled when she exhibited no mark whatever of surprise at 
his disclosure, but, on the contrary, listened with the ordinary composed 
attention one might bestow on a recital which they could make as 
readily as the narrator himself. A glance of roguish facetiousness,. 
too, played on her lips and in her eyes, which hinted her possession 
of more knowledge of the affair in hand than was presumed. 

“Why?” asked Seydale, “‘ do you evince so little surprise at my 
tale?” 

_ “Simply, my dear sir, because I cannot laugh heartily at an old 
joke, and by an oft-told story one is more apt to be ennuied than 
galvanized. I knew much of your narrative before you came to the 
confessional.” 

“Indeed! Have I so long deceived myself in imagining that I 
was deceiving you, and is Miss Durwood acquainted with my real 
character?” 

**Miss Durwood often spoke of your singular resemblance in person 
and manner to Mr. Seydale, yet she never penetrated your disguise, 
and is now perfectly ignorant of the truth. It is only from some 
occurrences since she left, and subsequent to your last visit, that I have 
discovered your secret. Those few days have been to me fruitful in 
incident—happy incident, and so they will prove to you, also. Your 
interest in Snarleyville is now greater than ever, and my own is not 
less than your’s. A most unexpected visit from Mr. Lansden, whom 
I have long wept as dead, has re 3 

*‘Lansden!”’ echoed Melville. ‘‘Lansden, your friend! Lansden, 
at the bottom of this new mystery! Lansden, Lansden, always and 
ever linked up in my affairs—in every body’s affairs !” 

‘* As intimate and as interested in your concerns as any one, is most 
certainly, but ke is my hero; now, I'll be generous, and not tell you 
his story until you hear something in which you are more closely in- 
terested. Of Mr. Eansden, you shall hear after you have listened to 
a long letter which I have just received from Leila.” 


Seydale begged she would read Miss Durwood’s letter after satis- 
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fying his curiosity touching Mr. Lansden. This wish he expressed 
with a most commendable air of indifference to hearing of Leila at 
all. Madame D’Arblay, however, was provokingly resolved to under- 
stand his wishes better than he himself did, and stepping to her wri- 
ting case, she opened and read the following epistle. 

‘*Vartous and imperative duties, dearest Mad. D’ Arblay, have delayed 
my promised epistle ; so long even, as to allow an apparent slight of 
your grateful letter of the 14th inst. When you learn the nature of 
my engagements, you will not, I am persuaded, censure me for giving 
them precedence to the fulfilment of my promise to you. I could not 
selfishly indulge in such a pleasure while the sick and dying needed 
my help. On reaching home, I found, beside the looked-for increase 
of private troubles, that sickness had stolen through the village, almost 
to the extent of an epidemic. The humble classes, as usual in such 
cases, were the greatest sufferers. Our own family happily were en- 
tirely exempt from the disease, so that we were permitted the melan- 
choly pleasure of ministering to the wants of the afflicted. These 
duties, day and night, have occupied weeks, until the scourge is stayed 
and health again mantling the cheeks of the people. How blessed is 
the reflection that our feeble aid has contributed to the comfort and 
restoration of many precious lives. This visitation I have mentioned, 
partly to account for my tardiness in writing, and also that you may 
the better understand the present state of feeling in the village towards 
our family. During the whole of this sickness, the persecution against 
us has been urged with growing virulence, which appears now to have 
reached its acme—but of this more anon. In my own visits from 
house to house among the sick, I found the minds of the people deeply 
poisoned, and a strong prejudice burning against us—so strong that 
my advice frequently met a very ungracious reception, and sometimes 
a rude refusal. This feeling, I hope, is now on the decline. Indeed, 
of the justice of such a supposition I have had many welcome proofs, 
in the shape of kind greetings, and even expressions of gratitade, from 
those who, a little while ago, received me with absolute rudeness. In 
more than one instance, also, the reaction has been so great as to draw 
acknowledgments of wrong to us and prayers for forgiveness. The 
negro, who, you will remember, brought the goods to us, the purchase 
of which exposed us to such annoyance—was probably saved from 
death by my mother’s attention ; since which the poor fellow, in his 
gratitude, has confessed that he was bribed by the prosecutors in that 
case, to offer us his goods, in order to effect the very results which 
followed. This admission has turned the current of sympathy much 
in our favor, and to the same degree has thrown obloquy upon thiose 
concerned in the act. A report is in circulation that the faith of the 
foreman of the jury is questioned, as it appears he is one of those 
who instigated the negro in his course. How this will result, I do not 
surmise. I only rest assured that truth will ultimately assert its 
majesty, and that He in whom we live and move and have our being, 
will make all things work together for good, in his own good time. 
That the eyes of the people are opening, is a source of thankfulness, 
and that this effect should result from our efforts in the late affliction, 
is a new incentive to do good and to walk in the path of duty. Do 
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not, though, suppose I regard this as a reward for our labors; the little 
we have done merits neither reward or name, No one with a spark 
of humanity, and possessing equal opportunities, but would have done 
perhaps more. 

From these pleasing symptoms, you must not, however, suppose 
that our trials are over ; au contraire, as 1 have already remarked, the 
storm is yet to burst, and that crisis seems near at hand. You per- 
haps remember, that when, on the ogcasion of my road adventure, 
Signor de Medicino restored my pacquet of jewels, abandoned by the 
flying robber, it was enveloped by a sheet, or half-sheet of written 
paper. Of this cover, though I afterwards opened the pacquet several 
times, I took no particular notice. Not disposing of the jewels in ‘ 
I brought them again to Snarleyville still enclosed in the robber’s wrap- 
per. Thus were they lying upon my toilette, when, soon after my 
return, Miss Pryinall paid me a morning visit. The parcel _ 
her eye, and of course, nothing short of a minute examination of it 
would satisfy her curiosity. Something seemed suddenly to arrest her 
attention; what it was I knew not, until soon after we were surprised 
by a visit from a party of our old enemies, with authority to search 
our premises, when the envelope of my pacquet was seized and de- 
clared to be part of the very letter so long missing from our post- 
office! You may imagine the after-piece. Old suspicions—the obvi- 
ous absurdity of which had previously crushed+were revived. Our 
foes greedily seized the welcome and long-watched-for occasion to turn 
the letter affair against us. My father was arrested on the imputation 
of robbing the mail, agd compelled to find bail for his appearance at 
the next session of the court, when the case will be investigated. 
Though few imagine any truth in the charge, it is supposed that to 
’ disprove it will be a difficult task. At home, we have as much gaité 
de ceur as if our mental sky had not one envious cloud. The night 
is dark—the darkest, and.therefore we may soon hope for the suc- 
ceeding dawn. If it is not our happy fortune to greet this expected 
ebb, we can still support the futureybe it as it may—with the same 
heart that has carried us through the past. 

Mr. Burton is, of course, ignorant of the manner in which the re- 
covered letter came into our possession, and he is confident of turning 
the circumstance to our injury ; and so enraged is he at the failure 
or very limited success of his past plots, and of the evident loathing 
with which he is regarded by the populace, that he will now strain 
every nerve to accomplish our defeat. If Signor de Medicino will 
kindly be present at the trial, and testify to the manner in which the 
letter came into my possession, I see not but that that eviderice will be 
at once crushed. JI beg you, dear Madame, to prefer the request to 
him. I make no doubt he will willingly accede, if only in common 
_ justice. Certainly his is not the soul to cherish any shadow of re- 
sentment at a late passage between us, and with which you are ac- 
quainted. He has the heart to understand my conduct, and the honor 
to respect it; no one lives higher in my esteem than he, and had I 
never met with Melville, I should look for no happier fortune than the 
high place he proffered me. This admission I should not hesitate to 
make to himself, for the exalted confidence he has expressed in me 
merits this much in return; and I know that it will not be abused. 
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I will venture to trust myself with one word of Melville. A thou- 
sand, thousand thanks, dearest Madame, for your kind conviction that 
such au one as I have described Melville Seydale, (and I never did 
him half justice,) could not be guilty of the faithless part which his 
conduct may seem to argue. The fault must be mine, yet God knows 
I am utterly unconscious of it. Still it must be, it certainly is mine. 
Melville is not, could not be treacherous. I have at times, dear 
Madame, when I think of him, and of my father’s trials, most de- 
sponding thoughts, in spite of my constitutional gayety. I am tempted 
to sympathize with the gloomy bard in his sad wail—‘ Life’s all title- 
page; there’s no contents!’ I seem with each passing day to be turn- 
ing over leaf after leaf in the story of life, each fresh turn hoping to 
reach the pith and interest of the tale, but ever and ever disappointed— 
finding only the same blank title, with its promise of good ; and thus 
may it be—as I fear it really is with too many—until the end of the 
volume is reached, the final scene, ‘ The End’ is spelt, and in the 
grave all is forgotten. 

These mournful reflections I struggle against, and often success- 
fully, for they are foreign R my disposition. I remember that our 
family trials have opened tous ‘new fields of pleasure, in the strength- 
ened attachment between all its members. I remember, too, that the 
same evils gave birth to my acquaintance with you, dear friend, and 
blessed me with the many and invaluable lessons your goodness and 
kindness have imparted. I sometimes, too, venture to hope that 
Melville’s desertion will prove all a dream, and that these present 
clouds are only sent to add brilliance to the coming sunshine I 
have written to you, dear Madame, with the unreserved confidence of 
a daughter, because I know I am addressing one who regards me 
with a mother’s love. You have always in act, and often in word, 
proffered me a parent’s affection, and while I live, I shall consider it 
one of my greatest joys, and shall make it my most earnest study, to 
deserve such enviable regard. 

With gratitude and affection, dearest Madame, ever yours, 
‘ Lema.” 

Need we say how, as line after line fell from the reader’s lips, 
Seydale’s attention deepened; need we describe his intense joy, when 
in the portion immediately referring to himself, he learned the proof 
of Leila’s truth: need we repeat how unreservedly he united with 
Madame in her praises of her protegée: need we relate how com- 
pletely every distrust fled his mind, when he took from Madame D’ Ar- 
blay’s hand a note from Mr. Lansden to himself, and there read the 
secret of the whole matter, in the details of Kate Burton’s treachery, 
as Mr. L. had gathered them from her associate, Miss Pryinall. 

Cursing his own blindness, and blessing Leila’s constancy, he would 
have started immediately for Snarleyyille, only that Madame D’ Arblay 
facetiously rebuked him for his want of gallantry and generosity in 
forgetting to offer a patient hearing to her own story, of her connec- 
tion with Mr. Lansden. 

‘In ma belle France,” said she, ‘I first grappled votre langue An- 
glais, that I might enjoy, in the original, your great Shakspeare ; and 
I now know, as well as he, a lover’s haste ; that his hours of absence 
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pass ‘ with a weary reckoning ;’ that ‘ Sylvia is himself; banished from 
her, is self from self, a deadly banishment ; that light’s not light if 
Sylvia be not seen, and joy not joy if Sylvia be not by.’ Yet sit you 
down, Monsieur Seydale, to one who has voluntarily absented him- 
self so long; an additional hour’s delay can be of but little moment. 
Sit you down, and for brevity my story shall do the heart, even of old 
Lacon, good.” 
Thus invited, Seydale listened, and Madame continued :-— 





CHAPTER XX. 


“ Berore my marriage with M. D’Arblay, and while residing in 
Paris, I became acquainted with a young American—none other than 
your friend Mr. Lansden. Between us, at the time, some slight pen- 
chant naturally followed, from a frequent intercourse and much unison 
of taste and feeling. Mr. L., however, was abruptly recalled home, 
and soon after I heard that he had married a lady of his own land. I, 
too, met M. D’Arblay, and ‘ resigned my maiden gladness for a name 
and for a ring.’ ” 

* Mr. Lansden married !”’ exclaimed Melville in surprise. 

** You shall hear,’ answered Madame, resuming her story. ‘ My 
husband died soon after our marriage, and my worldly prospects be- 
ing blasted about the same time, I was necessitated to trust to my own 
industry and a selfish world for sustenance for myself and infant 
daughter—my darling Emele. I preferred America for my field of 
effort, and was soon settled in this happy land. After residing here a 
year or two, with abundant success, the disposition to see my dear 
France again was too strong to be resisted. I found myself on board 
the ship ‘ Louis,’ up for Havre—” 

* The ‘ Louis !’”’ again interrupted Melville ; “the same in which 
my father was cast away !” 

“You shall hear,” again returned Madame, as she continued: 
* Judge of my astonishment when I found my old admirer, Mr. Lans- 
den, among the passengers.” 

“Indeed !”’ interrupted Melville ; “‘the very voyage, too, in which 
my poor father was lost!” 

Madame, without noticing his remark, continued: “ I soon learned 
that he was a widower; we fell much in each other’s society, and was 
it surprising, that in such intercourse, under such circumstances, and 
with the community of interest springing from mutual exposure to 
great dangers, our old attachment should be revived. Such a result 
did follow, and our hearts and fortunes were pledged to each other, 
when a dreadful aud unforeseen event destroyed all our pictures, Ina 
tempestuous night our gallant barque struck a reef and became a 
shattered: wreck. Nearly all on board breathed their last with the 
fatal disaster, and until recently I supposed myself and daughter the 
only survivors. But I anticipate. When the ship struck, and the 
masts and spars fell, Mr. Lansden, seizing me, while my arms encir- 
cled my child, leaped into the sea, and supported himself and burden 
by clinging to a floating spar. How long this lasted I cannot tell, 
but a heavy sea finally sundered our spar and separated us. I re- 
member clinging with one arm to Emele, and with the other to a part 
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of the broken spar. Of Mr. Lansden I caught one glimpse, as he 
hung to the other portion of the spar, and sped away on the billow. 
Further, I remember not, until returning consciousness told me that 
I had been rescued, and was with Emele in safety. Mr. Lansden was 
rescued by another vessel ; but until our meeting, a few days since, we 
have ever mourned each other as dead. Oh! ’twas a night of ter- 
rors!” she added, half musingly. 

Here a pause ensued. Madame D’Arblay’s mind ran over the 
dreadful incident of the wreck, and Seydale’s thoughts appeared 
equally wandering. 

‘* My father!’ he muttered, and then eagerly looking up; “ He 
was one of your fated crew! you knew him! what, what of him?” 

‘*T remember him,” answered Madame, hesitatingly. ‘ Yet talk 
not of him, dear friend. Do not revive old griefs wantonly. Mr. 
Lansden knew him well.” 

“Ah! I was right,” returned Seydale, ‘in my supposition that Mr. 
Lansden was the person saved by the Russian captain from the 
wreck of the ‘ Louis ;’” and here he.related the circumstance of his 
surprise at observing the vessel in the harbor; of his visit of inquiry 
to his guardians, and his search for Mr. L. 

“ This,” continued he, “‘ resolves me. Much which heretofore has 
appeared a mystery—Mr. Lansden’s hermit mode of life, his know- 
ledge of me, and his extreme interest in my welfare.” 

* You judge truly,” answered Madame: “ Save Mr. Lansden and 
myself and child, all that devoted company found a watery grave. 
He loved your father, and in yourself he takes the deepest concern. 
It was to watch you that he removed to Snarleyville. He has kept 
you in view through all your late disguises, and, as you perhaps al- 
ready infer, it was from him that I discovered your real name and 
character. All these circumstances, my dear Mr. Seydale, give you 
additional claims upon my esteem for you, if it be susceptible of in- 
crease. Leila,” she added, laughingly, ‘“‘ has promised to be my 
daughter, and I must give you the relationship of son.” 

‘It is a distinction of which I shall be proud,” said Melville, “* and 
may I hope that when my residence falls again near Mr. Lansden, 
your prospective relation to him will give us the pleasure of Madame 
D’Arblay’s society ?” 

‘** Not Madame D’Arblay’s society,”’ she answered, laughing, ‘‘ but 
very probably mine. Indeed, dear Melville, we reached the conclu- 
sion you have just arrived at some time ago, and Mr. Lansden only 
waits your consent before he resigns his widowership.” 

‘“‘ My consent, dear Madame !—you jest. What could be more de- 
lightful to me—and how Leila will rejoice! You have half pledged 
me that Mr. and Mrs. Lansden shall reside near us.” 

Madame D’Arblay smiled meaningly, as she answered, ‘“ My hus- 
band and myself will certainly find a cottage near you, and how hap- 
pily time will pass with Melville, and Leila, and Emele, and—” 

‘ Harry Burton,” added Seydale: “ Poor Harry; is he to be left 
out ?” 

“ Nay, I hope not,” answered Madame. ‘I esteem and love Harry 
for many good qualities. I could wish he had placed his love other 
than he did.” 

VOL. I. 27 
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“« So could I, and I hope he yet may,” said Melville, looking mean- 
ingly at Mademoiselle Emele, who at that moment entered the apart- 
ment. Emele had overheard the few last sentences, and she blushed 
deeply and consciously at Melville’s words and look. 

Emele’s cheek and her mother’s answer taught him a new lesson ; 
and as he listened to their inquiries after Harry, and their undisguised 
commiseration on hearing of his past illness, he improved in his new 
lesson so rapidly, that before leaving he made up his mind that he 
could not do his friend Harry a better service, or more effectually ac- 
complish the happiness of Emele, than by contributing to their more 
intimate acquaintance. 

Before Seydale departed, it was arranged that he should lose no time 
in visiting Snarleyville, and a laughing pledge passed between them, 
that Mrs. and Mr. Lansden should stand at the altar at the same happy 
hour as Melville and Leila. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ir was a few days after the meeting at Madame D’Arblay’s, narra- 
ted in our last chapter, that Melville Seydale, or rather, Signor de 
Medicino—for in that character he still figured—arrived in the vicinity 
of Snarleyville. His road lay by the residence of the Jacobs, and 
reaching the spot, influenced by habit and a desire to see his old ac- 
quaintances, he alighted and entered the homestead. Great was his 
surprise, on lifting the latch, to find Leila Durwood in the midst of 
the family. Forgetting, for the first time, his assumed character, he 
meg Jacobs and his wife with all the warmth of an old and intimate 
riend. Not recognizing him, and uncertain, from his voice, that he 
was a perfect stranger, they were sorely puzzled at his address. Per- 
ceiving his mistake, he turned aside an instant to repress a rebellious 
smile, and then affected to have mistaken them for some friends whom 
he had once encountered in his rambles. Still his position was suffi- 
ciently awkward, and the poor people eyed him doubtingly, until he 
was formally introduced by Leila. Leila herself greeted him cor- 
dially, and with many thanks for his ready regard to her wishes. She 
felt a great relief from his arrival, as her father’s trial was in progress 
that very day, having been called at the beginning of the court, instead 
of at the close, as had been expected. "When she inquired of Madame 
D’Arblay and Emele, he presented her letters from that lady, con- 
taining a detailed account of the late incidents resulting from her en- 
counter with Mr. Lansden—the story of their early friendship and 
present engagement, also of Melville Seydale’s identity with Signor 
de Medicino. As he gave Leila these letters, he begged permission of 
Mrs. Jacobs to transfer himself and portmanteau to the little back bed- 
room, that he might amend his toilette. At this request Leila looked 
at him inquiringly, and his hostess, while she proceeded to grant the 
wish, was industriously wondering who he was, and catechizing her 
memory as to where she had seen him, for “seen him, she certainly 
had.” What he knew about the “ little back bed-room,” too, was a 
matter that tasked her acutest comprehension. It was as strange to 
her as were Othello’s yarns to Desdemona. 


When alone, Seydale hastily removed the brown tint from his 
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skin, shaved his overgrown whiskers and moustache, exchanged his 
outlandish attire for the dress he had worn on his last visit to the vil- 
lage, and stood forth himself again, and so completely altered from 
his late appearance, that the change appeared strange even to him- 
self. He no longer wondered that neither Leila nor Harry had pene- 
trated his disguise. 

Returning to the sitting-room he found Leila alone, her face buried 
in her hands, and resting upon the table, with her letters open before 
her. Gently approaching and bowing over her, he aroused her with 
a kiss upon her marble forehead. She started with a cry of surprise, 
at seeing Melville before her as he looked in former days, and would 
have fallen but that he supported her in his arms. It was some time 
before either found words, when Melville broke the silence by earn- 
estly whispering, “‘ Madame has prepared you for this, dearest? She 
has pleaded my cause? Can you, will you forgive me ?” 

“J see it all, Melville,” returned Leila, “ yet I can hardly credit the 
story that I have seen you daily for months, or my own senses that you 
are now here. It appears to me a dream. How unkind, dear Mel- 
ville, to distrust and desert me.” 

“If I distrusted you, Leila, think of the cruel plot that influenced 
me—as for deserting you, I never did, in my heart.” 

“ And Kate?” whispered Leila, inquiringly. 

**T will not deceive you, dear—I did offer her my love, yet it was in 
a moment of madness; pride, resentment, passion and jealousy, and 
not my heart, made the vow. It was not you, but herself that I de- 
ceived, and though J am to be gensured, she is not to be pitied. She 
richly deserves to be the victim of the deepest deception. Her conduct 
as it has affected me I can forgive, but for the suffering she has caused 
you, I have no pardon.” 

“ Forget her wrongs to both,” replied Leila, “ if the price has been 
high, the purchased experience is invaluable. We shall not doubt so 
readily again. It has proved your love, and I hope you have not the 
less confidence in me.”’ 

“Tn that light, dearest, it has been a blessing truly. It has taught 
me the exalted value of your affection, and exhibited you arrayed in a 
hundred charms before unknown.” 

Long might the converse thus have continued, but for the entrance 
of Jacobs and others of the family, and their wonder upon wonder at 
finding the strange Signor metamorphosed into their long lost bene- 
factor. Leila now remembered that it would soon be time for the 
court to sit, and that she would be expected previously at home. She 
recollected, too, that she had a call to make in her way upon one of 
her late patients who was not yet fully recovered. To prepare her 
friends for their meeting with Melville, she dropped a few lines, and 
enclosed Madame D’Arblay’s letters ; then despatched them by a ser- 
vant, while accompanied by Seydale, she left the Jacobs’ for her 
further calls and a leisurely walk homewards. Her patient she found 
up and about again. She stopped only to inquire after the fami 
health, and to receive the poor man’s ae om her kindness. _ 
seemed to have something upon his mind which he wished to com- 
municate ; indeed, he begged Leila’s attention for that purpose, but 
as time was short, she wished him to postpone it to some other oteasion. 
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“ Well, Miss Leila,” he answered, “* what I have to say may be of 
use to you, yet it may not be necessary to tell it, so perhaps it is as 
well to wait. Does the trial come on to-day ?” 

Being answered in the affirmative, he replied as the visitors were 
leaving, that he should manage to be present. This man was the 
person employed as driver when Leila’s carriage was attacked and 
robbed. He was also one of the jury who found a verdict against the 
postmaster in the negro case. 

Great was the commotion at Squire Durwood’s on the arrival of 
Leila’s despatches, and as great was their joy, and as hearty their wel- 
come, when Melville himself reached the house. He did not, how- 
ever, remain Jong for explanation, as the postmaster had already gone 
to the court, and had left a request for him to join him as quickly as 
possible. 

He was just in time, with opportunity only for a hurried greeting 
and a warm pressure of the hand from Mr. Durwood. Much interest 
prevailed as the case was called. Burton, aware that success in this 
effort would be a finishing stroke to his designs, and failure as com- 
pletely fatal to all which he had already effected, had spared no labor 
or expense in interesting the ablest counsel in the case. Mr. Dur- 
wood’s advice was not less eminent, but the popular feeling was 
against him, resulting from the flood of idle and malicious tales so 
long and so industriously circulated ; from his fall from affluence and 
its accompanying influence, to almost penury ; from his conviction at 
the late trial, and from the mere fact of his being the suspected and 
accused party in the present instance. This feeling, however, was 
much counteracted by his many benevolent acts done the villagers 
during the late affliction. Many of those who had experienced his 
kindness, among them some of his most active foes, were half inclined 
to repent their enmity and become his friends. A few had already 
done so, and it needed but for him to triumph in the present case, to 
turn the wavering current of popular feeling wholly and strongly in 
his favor. To accomplish this triumph, however, seemed difficult ; 
the opposing counsel managed their case with talent and adroitness. 
They spoke forcibly of the admitted fact, that the abstracted letter 
was received at the office ; that it was undeniably lost; that no one 
possessed access to the office but the postmaster; that at the time of 
the loss Mr. Durwood’s pecuniary state was desperate ; that, notwith- 
standing this, when investigation of the matter was talked of, he re- 
imbursed the loser the full sum; and, finally, they dwelt upon the 

staring evidence of the letter actually being found in the possession of 
the accused. 

Thus presented, the case appeared portentous enough to the post- 
master’s friends, and the opposing faction evidenced their perception 
of the fact by sundry disguised self-felicitations. But, alas! they were 
crowing too soon; completely had it slipped their memories that those 
should laugh who win. 

Mr. Durwood’s counsel proceeded to interrogate his witnesses. 
Melville Seydale was first sworn. He testified to his detecting Mr. 
Burton prowling about the post-office, with no obvious motive, on the 
night of ——. The reader will remember the occurrence of this in- 
cident just after the opening of our story. The inference to be drawn 
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from this evidence the witness left to the court. He next recounted 
the particulars of the attack and attempted robbery of Miss Durwood’s 
carriage. This story had never before been made public, aud the in- 
terest it excited was very great, particularly when he detailed the real 
manuer in which the lost letter fell into the Durwoods’ hands. At this 
evidence the hopes of the prosecuting party fell, but were as quickly 
revived when it was objected that the letter might have enclosed the 
pacquet before it left Leila’s possession. Thus far, Seydale’s testi- 
mony was confirmed by that of Harry Burton, who had also arrived 
in the village ; but here it ended, and promised to be of little avail. 
At this point of the proceedings, Leila’s patient, whom she had re- 
cently visited with Melville, volunteered his evidence, and was sworn. 
Burton, but more particularly his chief tool, of whom we have already 
spoken as shaming his principal in malignancy of character, were 
obviously surprised and troubled by the appearance of this witness. 
This amiable person in Mr. Burton’s suite, we will, for want of a 
better name, style Hendricks. 

The witness, as we have before mentioned, was the driver on the 
occasion of Leila’s road adventure. He was well known as one of 
Mr. Burton’s gang. When sworn, he spoke first of the great kindness 
he had received from Mr. Durwood ; of his former enmity to him; of 
his present change of feeling and his deep repentance ; and of his 
desire to atone for the past by rendering justice to Mr. Durwood as 
far as in his power. He then, to the astonishment of the court, con- 
fessed that he had been hired to assist in the attack upon the carriage; 
that Mr. Hendricks was not only his instigator, but led the expedition 
himself in person! Intense was the excitement that followed this 
expose. Hendricks’ character was well known, and now a new light 
broke upon all. Every body believed him guilty, and saw at once 
that the object of the robbery must have been to decrease Mr. Dur- 
wood’s means of subsistence, and force him from the village. At the 
order of the court he was arrested for future examination, as his guilt 
did not circumstantially affect the case in hand. Every one, in heart, 
now believed the postmaster innocent, but in the eye of the law his 
guilt seemed as plain as before. The judge was about summing up 
the testimony, when Mr. Lansden entered and demanded a hearing. 
He had been absent from the village some days, and his appearance 
at this time excited some surprise, and what he could possibly know 
of the present matter, still more. His knowledge, however, proved of 
material and conclusive importance. He had just returned from : 
where, while collecting some accounts, he had received a bank-note, 
which from the denomination, numbers, etc., he recognized as the 
one enclosed in the lost letter ; from the person of whom he received 
it, he traced it through several other hands, until it finally reached 
Hendricks! Mr. Lansden was then informed of the charges already 
brought against Hendricks, and at his wish, the court ordered his per- 
son to be searched, whereupon, among a pile of scraps in a corner of 
an old wallet, was found the other half of the letter! Burton’s cheek 
grew pale at this discovery, and though mot involved in the conse- 
quences himself, he was viewed with universal contempt. Nothing 
more appeared necessary, and after the judge’s charge, the jury, with- 
out retiring, and with but a moment’s consultation, returned their ver- 
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dict of full acquittal. Two of the panel who had been among those 
indebted to the benevolent care of Mr. Durwood’s family in the recent 
calamity, confessed that bribes had been offered them to find a verdict 
against the defendant. New developments were momently occurring ; 
and the whole extent and atrocity of the plot against the postmaster 
was revealing itself. We may here record, that it soon after appeared 
that most of the jurors in the “negro case,”’ were bribed to render the 
verdict they did. It was in consequence set aside, and the imposed 
fine rescinded. 

Saving Hendricks, who found a home in the state penitentiary, all 
the actors were suffered to escape; though, that others might have 
had their deserts, many regretted that the old equitable Egyptian 
statute was not in force, by which it was provided that the slanderer 
should suffer the punishment of the crime with which he had falsely 
accused another. 


CHAPTER XXIL 


A Frew weeks passed after the happy termination of the trial, and 
the night arrived upon which the double bridal of Melville and Leila, 
and Madame D’Arblay and her betrothed, was to be celebrated... Ma- 
dame and Emele had already arrived at Mr. Durwood’s, as also Mel- 
ville’s guardians, Harry Burton and Mr. Lansden. Never was a more 
joyous meeting, or a more festive hour. A brief time, though, before 
the hour selected for the nuptial ceremony, one incident occurred to 
break the revelry. Melville received a communication from Mr. Bur- 
ton, penned in the rancorous spirit of baffled and impotent hate. It 
revealed his possession of the unsettled demand against Seydale, by 
which he held a claim over his entire fortune. This claim, he wrote, 
he had already duly registered, and would push it to the utmost, except 
upon Seydale’s fulfilling his promise to his daughter Kate. 

Seydale had flattered himself that this demand was forgotten, and 
its revival at this moment, and by such a man as Burton, troubled him 
exceedingly. Leila smiled at the threat. 

‘“* What matter, dear Melville,” said she ; “ Let him have it. You 
have now a profession and fame, worth all the mines of Ind. What 
do we want of fortune ?”’ 

“No, Leila,” replied he, “I would not take you to the home of 
one dependant alone upon the uncertain returns of his daily labor for 
subsistence. I do not wish you to throw yourself away upon a beggar.” 

* Do not speak so, Melville,” Leila answered. “It is I that am 
the beggar, not you.” 

“ Melville’s guardians and Mr. Lansden smiled at his expression of 
concern, and the latter laughed outright as-he offered Mr. Durwood a 
roll of papers, saying, “* you are not the beggar you think, Leila. Here 
are the titles to your father’s various property, which became mine by 
purchase, and which is agaiu his.” 

“T cannot dream of this generosity, Mr. Lansden,” answered the 
postmaster. 

** Generosity, my dear sir! not a bit of it,” cried Lansden. ‘“ The 
deeds are fairly your’s. Johnson, you know, has got up again in 
business, and he has paid me the full amount which I expended for 
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the property, and he restores the titles to you, through me, as pay- 
ment for the debt and loss you incurred on his account.” 

Lansden gave Mr. Durwood no time to express his joy at this good 
fortune, but turning to Seydale, regarded him a moment in silence, at 
length saying, ‘‘ Look at me, Melville, and try if you cannot see a 
relieve from your difficulties. Melville,” he continued, solemnly, 
while the attention grew intense, ‘* you once had a father; that father 
left you when a child, for a long voyage, and not knowing that he 
should ever see you again, left you his fortune, with such provision, 
that should you live intemperately in youth, the same means of folly 
and ruin should not be at your command in after life. That father 
lives—has returned, and stands before you, proud of a son that has 
shown himself worthy of trust !” 

As Lansden—or the elder Seydale, for he it really was—spoke, a 
flood of trifling thoughts, incidents and remarks not before understood, 
crowded upon his mind, and aided his reason and natural affections 
in believing that his long lost father was before him. This conviction 
forced itself upon him, and the son acknowledged the father, and the 
father the son, in a long and ardent embrace, and in broken thanks 
to heaven for the mutual blessing. 

Bootless would it be to record the flood of hurried exclamations, 
inquiries, explanations and congratulations that followed this excitin 
scene. Suffice it, that al] were supremely happy, and that a aed 
laugh went round when in reply to Mr. Burton’s missive, Melville 
wrote the following laconic note :— 


‘“* Mr. Seydale’s compliments to Mr. Burton: He begs to apprise 
Mr. B. that his (Mr. S8.’s) father is yet living, and in Snarleyville, and 
rather than Mr. B. shall enjoy his son’s fortune, will put himself to the 
trouble of making a new will !” 


This strange dénouement spread rapidly through the village, as also 
the fact that Mr. Seydale, alias Mr. Lansden, was about to wed Ma- 
dame D’Arblay. This latter story had before been held secret. Mr. 
Lansden had hinted to Miss Pryinall his intention to resign his bache- 
lorship, which hint that lady took as a sort of preparatory popping of 
the question to herself. She had currently reported her engagement 
accordingly. Deep was her mortification when the truth of the mat- 
ter reached her, together with a summons from Mr. Lansden to be 
present at his marriage, and to sanction it by playing bridesmaid ! 
This she was invited to do, on pain of a public exposure of her part 
in the deception played upon Melville and Leila. The elder Seydale 
wished his son to insist upon the same penance from Kate Burton, 
but this they spared her, rightly presuming that her disappointment 
and deep mortification would be punishment enough. 

Henry Burton, with Emele D’Arblay, attended Leila and Melville 
to the altar. The elder Seydale again obtained his son’s willing con- 
sent to receive a mother-in-law, and the happy pairs bestowed them- 
selves for better and for worse. 

Squire Durwood not only regained his accustomed place in the esti- 
mation of the village, but increased his weight and influence a hun- 
dred fold. Burton sank to the level he designed for the postmaster, 
and found to his sorrow, that all his malice and hate only recoiled upon 
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himself. He has lost his position in Snarleyville entirely, and if, as is 
hoped, he s!:vuld remove from the village, peace and pleasure are ex- 
pected to take up their abode with the people. 

Harry, it is said, is often seen with the lovely Emele, and his cheeks 
no longer retain the palor that stole over them after Leila’s cruel 
treatment. His friends sometimes playfully draw inferences from 
these symptoms. At such times he tries to laugh, and says * Non- 
sense!” When Emele is similarly teazed, she blushes and says— 
nothing ! 

Leila received, as a bridal gift from her father-in-law, Melville’s 
pretty villa near Snarleyville, where, practising his art as an amateur, 
and, adding to his laurels, the days sped by. The elder Seydale has 
planted himself on a lovely spot midway between “ Seydale cottage” 
and Snarleyville. The intercourse of the three families is constant. 
It was on the occasion of a family meeting at the village, that Leila 
noticed, for the first time, upon her husband’s finger the ring she gave 
him when, as Signor de Medicino, he saved her from the robbers. 
This reminded Melville of some papers in his pockets, containing 
reports of the reputed romance that ‘ed to his alias as De Medicino, 
and the subsequent dénouement. All declared that it was quite 
romantic, and that the whole history would make a capital nouvelette 
for the readers of the Orton magazine. At this suggestion, the 
writer—whose pleasure it is to be known to the parties, and who was 
present at this same family assembly—was laughingly called upon to 
weave the incidents into a tale. He took the group at their word, and, 
with the aid of many familiar with all parties, has executed their be- 
hest in these pages. 

Nothing remains for the writer but to gratify a wish of Emele. 
She says people are sometimes given to putting any lesson that may 
meet their ear upon their neighbors, instead of applying it to them- 
selves. Fearing that some who will read this narrative may be 
equally liberal with its moral, she insists upon the author’s reminding 
them of the verse in Horace, “* Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur.” 


Georgia. [END OF THE VILLAGE POSTMASTER.] 


IMMORTALITY. 


BY ¥. W. COLE. 





Att mortal things have mixture in their worth ; 
All bear a part in that eternal fight 
Of good with evil, and of wrong with right, 
e battle field of which has been the earth, 
Since first misshapen chaos gave her birth. 
A shade of sadness hath the holiest joy ; 
The deepest sorrow lives in loudest mirth ; 
All have alleviation and alloy : 
E’en Death, the Monarch of Mortality, 
Whose train is wet with tears—with rapture high, 
Is ee many, and thus known to be 
Himself a Mortal, though the last to die! 
But Love is Heaven's own light, and there will dwell, 
While Hate forever burns, a searing spark of Hell ! 
Albany, N. Y. 


























WINTER.* 





BY ABIEL L. NETTLETON, 


~~ 


Tue Spring hath its rosebuds, and Summer its flowers, 
And Autumn its mantle of purple and gold; 
And much hath been sung of their green groves and bowers ; 
But Winter, old Winter, rough hearty and bold— 
The noble, the mighty, the builder of towers, 
Lives Sovereign, his glories and grandeur untold : 
How weakly we dread his beneficent powers! 
How fresh is his breath, and how bracing his cold! 


I. 

I sing of old Winter. Ttough wild is his motion, 

He’s an eye of clear blue, and a stainless white crest ; 
His throne is the Earth, and he rules on the ocean, 

He rides in the whirlwind, in majesty drest. 
In desolate grandeur he sits on the mountain, 

And howls forth the tempest that sweeps o’er the vale, 
Then shaking his wings o’er the river and fountain, 

Lets fall the great seal of his icy-clad mail. 


111. 
At sunset he views in the east by the twilight, 
His shroud with his half-cl eye in the west ; 
Then gathering his drapery, reflecting the skylight, 
In star-colored glory sinks calmly to rest: 

At morning’s bright beaming he wakes from his slumber, 
And lion-like shakes the white frost from his curls, 
Wild snow flakes and hail stones descend without number, 
Or the sunlight gleams cold amid diamonds and pearls. 


Iv. 
With strong arm, and skilful, the woodman is wielding 
His axe of bright polish that turns with a flash ; 
The wilderness groans, for her monarchs are yielding, 
And hill-top and mountain reécho the crash : 
ight-hea though weary, at evening returning, 
é hails with new pleasure the accents of mirth ; 
The prattle of loved ones, the bright fire burning, 
His frugal meal waiting around the warm hearth. 


v. 


Farewell to old Winter! He droops on his pillow, 
His hoary head resting in majesty there ; 

The warm winds are opening his grave on the billow, 
His jewel-wrought vesture dissolves in the air. 

Adieu to old Winter! The soft winds are sighing, 
And silver streams leap from their fountains again ; 

The spring bird has come to watch over the dying, 
The redbreast to warble the dirge of the slain. 





* We are indebted to a valued friend for this and several other poetical remains of one now 
passed to his rest. Asiet L. NeTTLETON was a native of New-Humpshbire, who died at the age of 
23, of an organic affection of the heart. Our friend writes thus: ‘How we loved him, and hoped 
from his talents and piety, I cannot tell you. A lovelier mind J think | never knew. His last words 
were, (to me,) ‘I die in perfect confidence in Jesus Christ.’” Most cheerfully do we welcome to our 
pages these memorials of our friend’s friend. They certaiuly afford evidence of a rich and healthful 
intellect, and a generous and noble nature. We hope for further selections from his mss. 
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CLARENCE GRAHAME; 


OR, THE CAPTURE OF BURGOYNE. 


A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 





BY MRS. ANNA L. SNELLING, 


" The boy had fewersummers—but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and in his mind, 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was gazing on him.” 


Ir had been a sultry morning, and dark masses of clouds collecting 
suddenly over the heavens, foretold the approach of one of those ter- 
rific thunder storms, which so often close a serene summer day. The 
deep blue sky disappeared by degrees, till scarcely one spot remained 
to relieve the heavy gloom. The firmament seemed to resemble the 
ocean in its wrath; heavy piles of vapor rolling over each other like 
waves, charged with electric fire. The change affected all around. 
The birds flew to the sheltering groves, the kingly eagle alone resisting 
the storm, and soariug fearlessly above the dark canopy. ‘The tender 
flowers drooped their heads as the gale passed over them, and the 
mighty oaks frowned defiance to the threats of the tempest. Chains 
of sulphurous flame ran like veins through the gathering waves on 
high, and descended to mingle with those of the dark waters beneath. 
The forest trees groaned in fear, and surrendered many a green branch 
to the tempest’s fury. A graceful willow bent its pliant arms over the 
casement of a building, near which sat two persons gazing upon the 
Fising storms with equal, yet varied interest. 

“The first, and most interesting figure, was that of a lady apparently 
about twenty-three years of age. Her arm leaned upon the case- 
ment, her head supported by her hand. Her features, or rather the 
expression of those features, it would be difficult to describe—as they 
varied as quickly as the shadowy clouds upon which she gazed—but 
soul, intellect, feeling, were painted there, and the light of enthusiasm 
seemed checked, but not extinguished. 

There was another figure. It was that of a youth scarce twenty. 
Beauty, uncommon beauty, no one could deny to be his. His eyes 
were of that dark, deep melancholy blue whose glances speak to the 
heart. His high and nobly turned forehead and finely shaped head 
would have furnished a model for a Spurzheim or a Gall. He soon 
ceased regarding the storm without, for his eyes were fixed intently 
upon the face of the lady at his side. 

Turn we to the interior of the apartment, where art and luxury had 
lavished their brightest gifts. It was of narrow dimensions, though 
not so petite as the boudoir of a French lady; for these useless appen- 
dages to a comfortable snug home were not patronized in the days of 
our puritan and precise forefathers. But every article of furniture in 
this room was as rich and recherché as the most fastidious Parisian 
belle could desire. All seemed regulated by the most refined taste. 

A handsome mahogany bookcase well filled—quite a treasure at that 
time—stood on one side of the room, surmounted by a marble bust of 
Alexander the Great, said to have been copied from an original. On 
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each side of the bookcase were couches covered with superb crimson 
satin of a texture far superior to the flimsy material of modern times. 
Inmediately over the couches hung two portraits, one representing a 
cavalier of the English court, aud the other a French peasaut-girl of 
rare heauty. Over the mantle hung a full-length picture of a beautiful 
boy, and it needed but a glance at that and the youth we have just 
introduced to our readers to discover the original of the portrait. The 
windows were nearly shrouded by heavy curtains of the same rich 
material as the couches. A fine Turkey carpet, an article then only 
indulged in by the wealthy, covered the floor, and a black marble 
centre table, on which lay an unfinished drawing and a few books, 
completed the adornment of Madame Dumont’s drawing-room. But 
we must not forget the two living ornaments to the room, whose future 
history will be the subject of our story. 

“* Clarence,” said the lady, turning suddenly towards the youth. 

He started. 

** Clarence, do you fear the lightning 2” 

** No.” 

‘“* Had we not better retire from the window, you may not be safe 
here 2” 

** When will you cease to consider me a child,” replied he, while a 
quick flush passed over his brow. “If you do not fear the storm, why 
should I?” 

*“* You seem to have great belief in my strength of mind,” said she, 
smiling— 

*“* Yet I acknowledge I am not so timorous as many of my sex, but 
your lady mother is uncommonly so, and why should you not be sub- 

ject to terrors so natural. The wisest philosophers in all ages have 
shrunk alarmed from a thunder storm. 

‘‘ ] was not even thinking of the thunder storm,” replied the youth. 

‘** How is it possible to employ our thoughts otherwise at such a 
moment, Clarence ? When nature has put on her aspect of sublimity, 
and the sudden change from such perfect stillness to wild commotion, 
cannot fail to inspire feelings of veneration mingled with awe.” 

‘‘ And may not a just similitude be drawn between the change of 
scene we have just witnessed and the human heart ?” asked Clarence. 
*‘ As the sun is obscured by clouds, so is hope too often shrouded by 
the fears and doubts intruding there.” 

“Yet the storm will pass away, Clarence, and the sun shine even 
brighter than before. May it not be thus with the heart ?” 

A gleam of joy lit up the eyes of the youth as she pronounced these 
words; ‘ What a blessed thought is that !” he exclaimed. 

ye if it were not that hope but conceals itself to return again to 
den us, how miserable would be our life.” 

“ Clarence, I have observed of late that you have given way too 
much to melancholy. It is unnatural in you. So young, and formerly 
so happy! Surrounded with every thing to render life desirable. You 
surely have no cause for sadness. How would the world marvel at 
such capricious fancies! For me to indulge in grief would excite no 
wonder. An orphan—deprived of all those sweet ties of kindred and 

home with which you are blessed—having not one human being from 
whom I can claim kindness or protection—ah! such is an unenviable 
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lot. But you !—come, come, be more cheerful. As your Mentor, I 
shall not allow you to be sad.” 

“And should Telemachus hesitate to obey the orders of Mentor, 
what will be his punishment ?” 

“* Telemachus having arrived at an age when his own judgment 
should regulate his actions—Mentor can only advise, having no power 
to enforce obedience.” 

* And if the pupil prefer even the voice of reproof from such a Men- 
tor, to all the praise or adulation of others, what step should then be 
taken to punish him ?” 

“‘T know of no other but to banish him from the presence of so 
unfit a tutor, and compel him to submit to the guidance of those more 
capable of insisting upon his obedience.” 

‘“‘ Nay, then, rather than endure such an infliction as that, Tele- 
machus will punish himself by masking his sadness in smiles.” 

“* Rather let reason guide you,” replied the lady. 

‘Is not every effort of reason vain, when employed to control the 
feelings.” 

** And cannot the voice of friendship have power to chase away 
your gloom?” asked the lady, while her eye drooped beneath the 
ardent gaze of her companion. 

“ Friendship!” echoed the youth. ‘ How calmly you pronounce 
that word! Far above the weakness of human nature yourself, your 
heart is equally serene in sunshine and in storm. Helen, it is that 
very superiority of mind, so different from the rest of the world with 
which I have mingled, which chains me in adoration at your feet. 
Do not interrupt me now. The mask must be withdrawn, and the 
sooner the better. I know what you would say; you would lavish 
upon me again your cold lessons of reason, prudence, and philosophy. 
You would make me a mere automaton—a creature of calculating 
policy. Subject to the caprice of those who pretend to possess a right 
to control my feelings as well as my actions. I am your willing pupil 
in ali else. But suffer me to indulge my own thoughts unmolested. 
Nay, hear me patiently now, and if the subject is painful, never more 
will I offend. My life had been a blank till you came and awoke 
me from my stupor to intellectual existence. The companion of the 
mother became the tutor of the son. With the precepts which have 
fallen from your lips, have been mingled a charm more potent than 
the soreerer’s magic. To break that charm now would be to hurl 
me back from the height of happiness to the depth of misery. No, 
rather consider me a child again, if it secure my being near you and 
listening to you forever. One word more. My mother has lately 
hinted a wish that I should leave home, and take my station in #he 
world. She gives me my choice—the law orthe army. For the one, 
I am wholly unfitted. In the dangers and excitements of the other, 
I may learn forgetfulness if not find peace. I have now told you all, 
and I ask your counsel, which has always been so sweet to me.” 

While he was speaking, Helen, warned by the increasing violence 
of the storm, had retreated from the window, and sat with her face 
half concealed by the heavy drapery. The deep rich color of her 
cheek had subsided to a deadly paleness, as if the blood had retreated 
to a heart accustomed to still its emotions. The long fringed lashes, 
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which shaded her dark hazel eyes, swept her cheek, for not once were 
they raised as she listened; but when he ceased, she replied as calmly 
as to any trivial remark. ‘You have told me nothing new, Clarence. 
Your mother has already informed me of her intentions with regard 
to your future position in life. She has also—with many thanks for 
what she terms a benefit conferred upon her, by assisting in your in- 
struction in the languages—hinted that my residence here is no longer 
necessary, and that on your return from your three years intercourse 
with the world, arrangements have been made for your marriage with 
Adelaide St. Clair, the niece of her late husband, your step-father, 
Monsieur Dumont .” She paused, for on raising her eyes to 
mark the effect of her words, she was terrified at the agonized expres- 
sion of her auditor’s countenance. He made a slight effort to raise 
the window, a few half-uttered words issued from his lips—he half 
rose, and then fell back and fainted. 

There are situations in life, when we might find it as useless to 
attempt to confine the impetuous torrent in its course, as restrain the 
pent-up feelings of the soul. Helen sprang to the side of the insensi- 
ble youth, threw up the window, and heeded not the dashing rain as 
it swept over her, and bathed the pale forehead of the sufferer. With 
all the passionate eloquence which the tenderest heart of woman could 
inspire, she sought to call him back to life. But he soon recovered, 
and she was calm and cold as before; and simply begged his forgive- 
ness for being so abrupt in her communication—supposing he had 
heard it already from his mother. 

* And did you suppose J was a party to such an arrangement, 
Helen? This is the last evening I may spend under this roof, and 
I now declare, that if you cast me from you, I will enter the army, - 
never to return again alive. Adelaide St. Clair, nor any other, shall 
hear those vows from my lips which bind me to you—Here I 
swear a 

‘Stop, stop, Clarence. You know not what you are saying. Alas! 
it is necessary that we should part, when matters have become so 
serious. I shall leave Madame Dumont’s to-morrow; and if my 
prayers for your happiness have any efficacy, you will—you must be 
happy, dear Clarence.” 

In vain did the youth implore her, by every tender epithet, not to 
leave him to despair. ‘The tears of Helen fell fast upon his brow as 
he knelt before her, but her resolution remained unchanged. She 
used all the influence which had ever been employed over her docile 
pupil, to prove to him how idle and visionary were his present hopes; 
but the strength of mind with which she had armed herself was fast 
yielding to the persuasions of him she secretly loved ; and the words 
were on her lips which would have sealed their fate as one, when the 
door opened, and Madame Dumont, the mother of Clarence, entered 
the apartment. 

A long digression in the middle of a story is always fatiguing to 
the reader, or we should go back to the early history of the lady 
whose hauglity step so unexpectedly interrupted the conversation of 
the lovers. Helen, although conscious of no wrong, felt the color 
mount to her brow, and her whole frame tremble; while Clarence con- 
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fronted his parent, the angry spot on whose cheek fortold a coming 
storm more to be dreaded than that on which they had been gazing. 

None but a close observer would have traced a resemblance between 
the stern, unbending features of the intruder, and the smiling, happy, 
innocent, artless face of the rustic peasant in the portrait we spoke of. 
And yet they were the same. Colonel Grahame had found this precty 
flower blooming unseen in the wild forests of Normandy, and trans- 
planted it to his lordly halls to be the dispenser of wreaths to victors, 
and smiles to cringing slaves. But the untutored heart of the moun- 
tain girl grew lofty and overbearing in its new situation. She re- 
ceived the adulation of the multitude as her right, and trampled on 
the feelings of the humble without remorse. Her noble husband was 
abroad in the service of his country, and the young wife queened it 
bravely at home. He was cut off in the prime of life, yet crowned 
with glory’s wreath, and bequeathed to his only son, Clarenée, then a 
child of five years, an unsullied name and a rich inheritance. Mrs. 
Grahame mourned his loss for a year, and then accepted the hand of 
Monsieur Dumont, with whom she spent two years in Paris, and after- 
wards removed to the land of beauty and adventure, which drew so 
many to its shores. 

Dumont died soon after their arrival, and his widow was so incon- 
solable as to meditate retiring to a convent. But society had too 
many charms, and the education of her son claimed her attention. 
She therefore launched again into the vortex of fashionable life, and 

“> drank in eagerly the breath of flattery which is ever unsparingly 
lavished upon the possessor of wealth and leader of fashion. 

The beauty and intelligence of the orphan, Helen Williams, early 
caught the attention of the wealthy lady. Her father, Col. Williams, 
in the second French war, 1755, was sent at the head of a regiment to 
join Gen. Johnson, at the north, and was killed in that year near the 
southern extremity of Lake George, leaving his motherless child por- 
tionless, and with neither friends nor relatives to receive her to their 
arms. Madame Dumont loved to patronize, when the object of her 
patronage was one possessing any qualities to call forth the admira- 
tion of the world, and the brilliant talents of her protegé drew crowds 
to her drawing-room, to laud to the skies the charity of the patron, 
and gaze with wonder at the fascinating object upon which it was 
lavished. But by degrees the eyes of the lady began to open to the 
mortifying truth, that the roses of youth had flown from her own 
cheek, and blushed in freshness upon the young face of Helen—that the 
voice of flattery, the eye of admiration had changed their direction— 
and her heart grew hard as marble. The orphan girl began to learn 
that she was a dependent upon another's bounty, and the thousand 
petty annoyances which strike like adders to the bosom of sensibility, 
soon chased the sunshine from her brow. 





“ She had drank of knowledge with a strength 
As it were water to parching thirst.’ 


But she must henceforth be 
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The spirit of her own peculiar world 
Of passionate and illimitable thought.” 
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The star of the drawing-room was consigned to the study, and the 
youthful Clarence, three years her junior, placed under her care for 
instruction in the languages, in which she was a proficient. We 
need digress no further to show that the wisdom and prudence of the 
parent were here at fault—but let us not anticipate—nor leave the 
stately lady standing in her wrath, like an avenging spirit, before the 
culprits. 

They may talk of the power a monarch exercises over his subjects— 
a tyrant over his slaves—but the influence of a strong mind over a 
weak one is greater far than these ; and as the calm, unquailing eye 
of Helen met the flashing one of Madame Dumont, the latter shrunk 
from the contact. She came prepared to shower insulting reproaches 
upon her dependent ; but while she stood thus before her, in all the 
dignity of innocence and unblemished truth, she could not—dared 
not give'them utterance ; aud when Helen—in compliance with the 
entreating look of Clarence—prepared to leave the room, she made 
not the slightest effort to detain her, but even moved aside to allow 
her to pass. The door closed upon the unhappy orphan, and the 
mother was left alone with her son. 

And now the smothered flame burst forth. ‘ This, then, is the re- 
sult of all my kindness,” muttered the angry lady, throwing herself 
upon one of her splendid couches. “Thank fortune, EF have dis- 
covered the plot in time to prevent it;” and, turning to her son, 
* Clarence,” said she, “ the preparations are made for your joining 
the English army to-morrow. It is time that you acquire a name, and 
attain that position in life to which your birth and fortune entitle you.” 

‘“* My dear mother,” answered the youth, in a deferential but reso- 
lute tone, “ you mistake my wishes altogether. I had never the least 
idea of joining the English army. America is my country. It was 
here that I first heard the inspiring notes of freedom ; it is in her cause 
that my heart is interested, and under her banner that I intend to 
fight. What care I for empty titles, and still more contemptible dis- 
tinctions of fortune? The nobility and honors you speak of will find 
enough to court them. Give me only the nobler legacy which the 
sword of the patriot bequeathes to his sons.” 

Madame Dumont raised herself from the couch, and gazed upon 
her son in anger and astonishment. Never in his life before had he 
presumed to thwart her wishes. It was some time ere she could find 
words to express her rage. ‘‘ These are the principles, then, young 
sir, that have been instilled into your mind by your preceptress ! This 
the use she has made of her privileges. I wonder that I did not 
sooner detect these deceitful doings. But it is not yet too late to remedy 
the evil. You, sir, prepare instantly to march with the troop about 
to join the army of Burgoyne. J will see if my commands are to be 
set at nought. And as for her-—” 

“Stop, madam, there. Say what you will to me and of me; but 
breathe one word against her, and I leave your roof forever. I owe 
you proper respect as my mother, but I will not hear even my mother 
abuse an innocent person.” 

Madame Dumont saw that she was going too far, and that her 
own high spirit was reflected in the breast of her son. In a softer 
tone she continued— 
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“You have disappointed me, Clarence, in both the objects dearest 
to my heart. Yourself and Adelaide St. Clair were betrothed in your 
infancy. Adelaide’s mother is ready to seal the contract, and shall it 
be said that I drew back? Never. Are you aware’ that Adelaide will 
have seventy thousand pounds %” 

‘*‘ How much of scorn looked beautiful’ upon the pressed lip of 
Clarence Grahame at this moment !—but he merely answered— 

“T am sorry, my dear mother, that you should have thought it neces- 
sary to dispose of me so unceremoniously. But let this matter rest 
until my return from the war. The evening wears rapidly away, and 
I must leave you early ” 

*“‘ Not for the rebel army, Clarence. That I positively forbid. Re- 
member a mother’s curse is fearful, and it shall follow you if you 
bring disgrace upon your noble name.” 

“ Was not my father a Scot, and did he not battle for freedom 
against British tyranny ?”’ asked the youth, his eye kindling as it fell 
upon the portrait before him. 

“* He did’”’—replied his mother. ‘ But the two countries are now 
one, and it is your duty to uphold their interests. I tell you, Clarénce, 
I will never forgive you if you do not obey me in this respect.” 

At this moment a loud rap at the door startled both mother and 
son. It spoke of haste, and even terror. The storm raged more 
violently than ever, and they did not doubt that this was some be- 
nighted traveller hoping to find shelter from its fury. The pawing 
of horses’ feet were also heard, and soon after a voice whose very 
tones betrayed the speaker to be one accustomed to command. 

** Loose the animal, and put him where he can rest. He must be 
off ere day-light. I would speak to Madame Dumont—is she within?” 

The door flew open, and a tall martial figure strode into the room. 
Evidently surprised at the elegance and luxury which met his view on 
every side, he doffed his plumed hat with a low bow, and making an 
apology for his hasty entrance and travel-stained costume, retreated 
again to the hall. But Madame Dumont, who had caught a second 
view of his face as he turned it to the light, and instantly recognized 
him, sprang forward with eagerness, and exclaimed : 

“Lord D this is an honor indeed. Make no apology, I entreat 
you. My son will soon provide you with a change of raiment; and 
then I hope to hear by what happy chance I am indebted for the plea- 
sure of this-visit.”’ 

“That is unnecessary, madam,” returned the stranger, replying to 
the first part of her speech, by throwing off a thick overcoat which had 
protected him from the rain, and again entering the room dazzling in 
the scarlet uniform of a British officer. ‘And this is your son,” he 
continued, as he seated himself and surveyed the youth. “The boy 
has sprung to manhood with a rapidity which reminds me of the flight 
of time, and the additional gray hairs it has sprinkled on my brow. 
I should have recognised the youth without an introduction, for his 
father’s eyes are there. Does he follow the same path, and keep bright 
the sword of a Grahame ?” 

“ He is preparing to do so, E trust,” replied the mother, who exulted 
secretly that so powerful an ally had arrived to her assistance. 
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Clarence joins the army to-morrow, and I would that he might be 
under the protection of your lordship.” 

** Nothing could afford me greater pleasure,” said the stranger, 
grasping the hand of our hero with a warmth that went to his heart. 
Yet he felt that there was a force rising to oppose him almost too great 
for his single efforts to resist, and against which he had only his own 
inclinations, and the image of Helen to protect him. These he deemed 
sufficient—and with a firm voice, yet rendered slightly tremulous by 
natural timidity, he declined the offer. 

Madame Dumont could hardly repress her indignation ; but the 
stranger merely laughed, and patting the head of Clarence, as he would 
a spoiled child, he said good humoredly, ‘‘ I see—I see, my boy, you 
have been misled by false ideas of patriotism, and all that. Leave 
him to me, Madame, and I'll engage I have as stout a soldier as ever 
buckled on a sword. I also start to-morrow for the army, and promise 
to bear him company.” 

The storm died away in hollow murmurs among the hills. The 
silver stars looked forth, and the clock tolled the hour of midnight ere 
Clarence and the stranger had separated, and with many contending 
feelings struggling in his bosom the youth sank to repose, to see only 
troubled visions of contending armies, while over the battle field raged 
a furious storm, and the flashes of lightning revealed the beautiful 
form of Helen, standing on a lofty hill, her white arm extended, and 
waving him on to victory ! 

It was morning—and Helen Williams sat alone in the room which 
had been hers for so many years, and which she had now resolved to 
leave, and bid adieu forever to the home where she had experienced 
the two extremes of happiness and misery. Tears sprang to her eyes 
caused by the anguish of a heart too proud to exhibit its feelings to 
others. In her distress she had no one to sympathize ; for from none, 
save one of whom she dared not think, could she expect either affec- 
tion or sympathy. Of all the fashionable crowd who had gathered 
around the petted favorite in former days, basking in her sunny smiles, 
or listening to the seraph strains of music bursting from her lips, there 
was not one to whom she could apply for advice or protection. Yet 
hers was not a soul to sink in useless despondency. ‘‘ Heaven,” 
thought she, ‘has provided me with more valuable friends than wealth 
could purchase. I have talents which have ere now wrung applause 
from the world. They shall be my solace in misfortune, and procure 
me independence. I will weep no more; for tears bespeak a weak 
heart, and mine must be nerved by iron resolution. There is one 
thought that, through the future of dark despair, will ever afford rapture 
to my mind : it is, that I have inspired him with the loftiest principles 
of honor and patriotism; that I have assisted in developing a cha- 
racter that shall yet be a beacon light among the champions of free- 
dom ; that, while reading with him the spirit-stirring poetry of 
Homer, I have seen the light of enthusiasm I desired to kindle in his 
soul, increasing in fervor till my purpose was achieved ; I have seen 
the inspiration of military glory throw its gleams across that counte- 
nance, and almost imagined that my words had roused from the tomb 
a Spartan hero. I have closed my breaking heart to the sweetest 
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accents which ever fell on the ear of woman, and sent forth to a con- 

‘flicting world the only being who could wring from me a tear of regret. 
My consolation, in solitude and poverty, will be the reflection that I 
was worthy to be the wife of Clarence Grahame.” 

With pale and tearless cheek did she now gather together her simple 
wardrobe, and the cherished gifts of Clarence never so dear to her as 
now. She had seen neither his mother nor himself since the preceding 
evening, and wished to leave without another interview. She felt un- 
able to contend with the unjust aspersions of the one, and completely 
unnerved at the thought of again seeing the other. She could not, 
however, tear herself away without one word of condolence, and in a 
few hasty lines, stained with many tears, she informed him of her 
purpose to remove to the residence of an old friend of her deceased 
father, without mentioning the name. She bade him adieu as a sister 
would a beloved brother, entreating him, for the sake of all to whom 
he was dear, to beware of running into needless danger; and closed 
with the assurance that her prayers would follow him, whatever his 
future destiny might be. The letter was left to the care of a faithful 
servant, and long ere the family were aroused, the orphan had left the 
residence of Madame Dumont. 

Clarence received the letter—read it, and comprehended the whole 
at once. Not a word passed his lips upon the subject, yet his stern 
parent was almost terrified at the still, mute despair of his look. She 
loved her son. He was her pride. Yet it was rather an ambitious 
than a tender love. Stars, garters, and lordly titles floated before her 
mental vision as she regarded his noble form, and anxiety was hushed 
to rest, better feelings were stifled in her delight at the little opposition 
he now made to her wishes. As their distinguished guest assisted in 
placing on his breast the gay trappings of a British soldier, he received 
his attentions without comment, and looked upon it with the stupor of 
one not conscious of the duty to which it called him. Not even a sigh 
escaped his lips, as his horse bore him from his materual home, and 
the gay group of officers into which he was ushered by his bustling 
friend, wondered what sad spectre was brought among them to put a 
check upon their mirth. 

It was one of the most exciting periods of the Revolution, when 
Clarence Grahame joined the army in which his father had served. 
Fo the northern section of our country, thousands were flocking to 
decide the contest by the subjugation of the Canadas. All that bravery 
and perseverance could accomplish on the one side, and military skill 
and power on the other, were employed in this cause. Kings and 
emperors fixed their attention upon America, and immense stakes 
were laid as to the final triumph of either party. The eyes of the 
suffering colonists, in the mean time, were turned upon their leader— 
their guiding star of hope. His movements, his opinions, were their 

watchword. When he promised success, they considered it almost 
certain. When he expressed a doubt as to the futility of any measure 
about to be adopted for the general safety, men paused, and meditated, 
and soon became converts to his opinion. Energy, valor, military 
skill, and systematic judgment, seemed united in all the operations of 
the patriots. And against such a people, Clarence was obliged to raise 
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the sword upon which he had so often gazed with all the ardor of a 
young hero ;—and which in his secret heart he had dedicated to the 
cause of freedom. How contemptible in his eyes appeared the cause 
in which he was engaged! The spirit that might have fired an army 
to the charge, was chilled and subdued. America would be lost or 
won, and he have no part in her defence ;—no share in the honors 
awaiting the victor, should victory crown their efforts. Then another 
image would flit across his dreams—that of her whose cruelty as he 
termed it, had driven him forth against his will; to war with those he 
loved and venerated. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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TO ELIZABETH. 


ON BEING REQUESTED TO WRITE IN HER ALBUM. 


BY REV. J. NEWTON BROWN. 


——~ 


4 v. 
Girt of the quick and laughing eye, Say not this is a gloomy theme, 
I frankly own thy courtesy ; And all unfit for such as you, 
Nor shall ask the reason why That _ would stil] indulge your dream 
You give this preference to me! Of hope, e’en should it prove untrue! 
But since you will the muse engage, That if you are a little wild— 
Frown not at what may fill the page. *Tis but the foible of a child. 
Il. vi. 
Childhood and youth, dear girl, are vain, Ah, my young friend, such answer light 
But hope is sweet and health is gay, Is far too deep with danger fraught, 
The temper too, unbroke by pain, To be passed by with feeling slight, 
Is cheerful as the livelong day : Or flung as idle from the thought. 
A summer day of sunshine clear, Gross evils seldom gain control, 
But will the sun shine all the year ? But little faults destroy the soul. 
II VII. 
Though all around is beaming bright And let me truly tell you now, 
The past serene—the future fair ; Religion’s not a thing of gloom, 
Yet to preserve your heart aright It shed new brightness on the brow, 
Demands the wisést, tenderést care ; Afid on the cheeks a richer bloom, 
For after all the world may say, And such a joy its hopes impart 
Life is not ours a single day. As fills and ravishes the heart. 
Iv. vill. 
And oh! can you, Elizabeth, Elizabeth ! Elizabeth ! 
Put off concerns to future years, Why wait to feel the chast’ning rod ? 
Which, not secure, approaching death Why wait to hear the call of death 
Will wake most agonizing fears ? Prepare, prepare to meet your God? 
Religion why procrastinate, To seek the young the Saviour came, 
When the next hour may be too late ? Seek then salvation in his name! 





New-Hampton, N. H. 
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“Great men lived before Agamemnon” there can be no doubt, but 
where are we to look for their history? The memory of man is 
limited, and, like his vision, can take in but few things at a time, and 
those in a few only of their qualities. The man who makes the world 
tremble at the bare whisper of his name, is mentioned a thousand 
years thereafter, only to produce the question—‘ who was he ?” or 
worse than this, is never thought of at all, or only in the puzzling re- 
citations of the school boy in his chronology. 

What then is the value of fame? that impalpable and subtle essence 
which has made more madmen than alcohol itself? What, in parti- 
cular, is the value of that notoriety after which the men of this age 
and country labor with so much assiduity? The huzzas of the mob 
have no self-perpetuating powers: their echoes die away, however the 
throats that uttered them may split themselves in the effort ; and “ the 
voice of the people” fails in the only valuable particular in which it 
might prove itself to be “ the voice of God.” 

The only fame that is really valuable, is that which is good as well 
as wide-spreading. It is called immortality, because the applause 
which it receives from ‘“ the few, but. fit” on earth, is the mere ante- 
past of the approbation it may reckon on from God in heaven. 

It is a pity that our small politicians cannot be persuaded to think 
sometimes of this. It is a pity they cannot be induced to ask, what is 
the value of the popular vote which they seek after ; and most espe- 
cially, what is its comparative worth when they look for a moment 
upon the means by the use of which it is secured ? 

To help them, we have gone back some two hundred years, not 
more, and selected one of the greatest party leaders of his age ; whose 
name was a watchword in a migthy city, and which needed only to be 
mentioned, and a tumult was excited or appeased. 

Now, although every voice in Paris was once, and for a Jong time, 
busy in singing his praise ; although he was once master of the city 
itself, and, in that capacity, turned away from its gates a messenger 
from the Regent, yet we fancy that De Rerz is a new name to many 
of our readers, or that it has been made known to them only as pre- 
sented on the pages of fiction. 

A brief review of his life, besides being interesting in itself, will prove 
how vain it is to hope for immortal fame from any notoriety which is 
not founded upon something good as well as great; and thereby we 
hope to suggest to some of the noisy men amongst us, what they may 
expect when the questions of bank or no bank, bankrupt Jaw or no 
bankrupt law, Whig or Locofoco—shall be among the things that 
were. 

The best account we have of Joun Francis Paut De Retz, Arch- 
bishop of Paris and Cardinal, is that which he gave himself. ‘ The 
best memoirs I know of,”’ writes Lord Chesterfield to his son, “ are 
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those of Cardinal De Retz. I hardly know any book so necessary for 
a young man to read and remember. You will then find how great 
business is really carried on ; very differently from what people who 
have never been concerned in it imagine. In short, you will, in every 
page of that book, see that strange, inconsistent creature, man, just as 
he is.” 

Joli, who was a long time in his employ, and the Duchess de Ne- 
mours, in their memoirs, give a different coloring to many things, but 
confirm the principal statements which the Cardinal makes of matters 
of fact. The same thing may be said of the memoirs of the Duke de 
la Rochefoucault. 

From these various sources we learn that the Cardinal was born in 
October, 1614, and was destined to the Church from his infancy. 
This was a destiny to which the young abbot was most violently op- 
posed; and he wonders, as was natural, that a man of an upright 
head, like his father, should do all he could “ to tie to the church, the 
soul, in the world, perhaps, the least ecclesiastical.” 

He did all he could to resist it? naturally voluptuous, he made his 
excesses public, in order that the authorities of the Romish church 
might refuse him; and inclined to be passionate, he pushed himself 
into several duels, in order that his father might see how unfit he was 
for the minister of any religious body. But it was all in vain. His 
family was too powerful for the church to have any penalties for him, 
and his father was too intent upon seeing him succeed his uncle as 
Archbishop of Paris, to be convinced that any immorality was a dis- 
qualification. 

De Retz now tried another plan. His brother being about to marry 
one of their cousins, he resolved to elope with her sister, who was worth 
‘ four score thousand livres a year,” and thus become independent of 
his father and of the church. In this plan, however, he was foiled at 
the very moment in which he counted upon success; and instead of 
pursuing the course of duty and virtue, after fighting a third duel, 
without any noisé being made about it, he resigned himself to the life 
of a hypocrite, rather than give up the honors which the favor of his 
family might procure. He determined upon being distinguished; and 
though in a profession for which he had no relish, he devoted himself 
to its external duties. He disputed daily at the Sorbonne; he preached 
constantly, and instead of beginning at some convent of little note, 
that he might accustom himself, by degrees, to speak in public, he 
selected the great festivals of the Ascension and Pentecost for the first 
occasion, a on for audience the Queen and all the court. It was on 
this occasion that Richlieu said: “‘The success does not justify the 
undertaking ; I look upon him as a rash young man.” 

We pass over many things of less note,—among which, however, 
are attempts to assassinate Richlieu, and to commence a civil war— 
and resume our account at the point where he was made coadjutor to 
his unele, the Archbishop of Paris. He gave this post to him for two 
reasons : one was, that he did not persist in an infamous attempt 
which he had commenced, and the other because of his behavior on 
the following occasion. “ Returning from Fontainbleau, by post, I 
had my saddle put upon the best horse I could findat Invisi. Contenau, 
captain of the King’s light horse, eame up at this moment, and ordered 
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my saddle to be taken off, and his own to be put upon the horse I had 
selected. I told him that I had hired that horse; but seeing me with 
a student’s back, and a black suit, he answered with a swinging blow 
that set my nose a bleeding. We both drew our swords. At our first 
pass, his foot slipped, and he stumbled down, which trying to prevent, 
he hurt his hand against a piece of wood which happened to be sharp 
at one end, and his sword fell. I retired two steps, and bade him take 
it up, which he did, but by the point, and presenting the hilt to me, he 
asked me a thousand pardons. He told the King this small adven- 
ture, and the King liked it. Judge you what relation these two tri- 
fling matters have with the Archbishopric of Paris! and yet this is 
the manner in which most things are brought about.” 

Vincent de Paul has said of De Retz, who was a long time his 
pupil, that “ though he wanted piety, he was not far off from the 
kingdom of heaven!” How true this was may be judged from the 
resolutions he came to, after the week of retirement which he thought 
necessary before commencing his duties as Archbishop. ‘‘ Outwardly, 
I wear all the common appearances, but my inward employment was 
to consider in what way I was to behave myself, and after six days’ 
deliberation, I chose to act ill, designedly ; which, as to God, is, be- 
yond comparison, the most criminal, but which, without doubt, is the 
wisest as to the world; because when you act in that manner, you 
take care to cover part of the ill action, and you avoid the ridicule of 
preposterously mixing sin with devotion.” 

On the principle that “the great secret for those who enter into 
employments, is at first to seize upon people’s fancy by an action 
which circumstances make peculiarly their own,” he commenced his 
arch-episcopal labors by preaching in public; and as Paris had never 
before seen an archbishop in the pulpit, the concourse was immense. 

He sought popularity among the clergy by maintaining their rights, 
and among the people, by distributing large sums of money—at one 
time twelve thousand crowns—among such sort of the poor as were 
not common beggars; and so successful was he by these means, that 
he excited the jealousy of the Court, and brought upon him the anger 
of Mazarin, who was prime minister during the Regency which fol- 
lowed the death of Louis XIII. 

This was increased, and, indeed, changed to alarm, by an expres- 
sion of his which was reported to the Court. ‘ Morangis was telling 
me that my expenses in charity and ostentation were too great, which 
was but too true, for, indeed, I spent beyond all measure; and J an- 
swered very inconsiderately, ‘I have computed it well. Cesar, at my 
years, owed six times more than I do.’ These words, which in every 
respect were extremely foolish, were reported to Cardinal Mazarin. 
He laughed at the thing, in which he was right; but he remembered 
it, in which he was not to blame.” 

At this point, with a feeling of very sensible relief, we take our leave 
of the coadjutor Archbishop of Paris. When we resume the subject, 
we shall try and forget that he is a clergyman, bound by solemn vows 
to a holy life ; and thus escape the oppressive disgust and contempt 
with which the necessary glance at this portion of his memoirs must 
occasion. We shall try and forget that he is a hypocrite, as well 
toward God as man, and only consider him as a politician, a dema- 
gogue, and a bold, bad man ! 
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LIFE. 





BY ABIBL L. NETTLETON, 





A FEEBLE wail, a cry of innocence, 

A merry laugh—a heart all eloquence ; 

A groan, a breath that bears the Soul away, 

And lo! ’tis done—the earth takes back her clay. 


What is it less than wretchedness to live? 
What is it more? And what can honor give, 
Or fame, or glory but a torturing wheel, 

On which to stretch what little joy we feel. 





THE SMITHVILLE DEBATING SOCIETY. 





By the Author of “ The First Lecture at Smithville,” ‘‘ The Smithville Gas Frolic,” ete. 





‘* Many men of many minds,” exclaims he who would express his 
profound conviction of the versatility of opinion which exists among 
the sons and daughters of Adam and Eve. This is a comprehensive, 
** multum in parvo” adage. It embodies multitudinous ideus, and yet 
commands universal assent. The truth is, there is not a feature in all 
the economy of creation more wonderful than this infinite variety of 
mind, exhibiting itself in opinions differing from each other by scarcely 
perceptible shades, and on, through every degree of unlikeness, to total 
opposition. When it is considered that of the countless myriads of 
minds which have tenanted and animated human clay, there are pro- 
bably no two formed in the same mould, it will no longer appear 
strange that this versatility of opinion should prevail. I have often 
thought, that if every man should form opinions for himself, instead of 
pinning his faith to the sleeve of another—a mental vassalage to 
which, I firmly believe, two thirds of the great mass of mankind are 
subject—there would be a still more surprising difference of opinion 
exhibited. It has been suggested by some near-sighted philosopher 
that this diversity of mind isa source of unfathomable misery to the 
human race ; that if we were all of one mind, the greatest bar to the 
perfection of human felicity would be removed. This will appear 
to the reflecting mind, however specious, a false doctrine. If there 
had been but one mould for the mind of man; if the same thoughts, 
ideas, or, in one word, character, had been impressed on every intel- 
lectual being, even admitting that it were of the most exalted kind— 
there would have been no longer any charm in life. Thought—mind 
itself, must have stagnated and become a source of misery. As storm 
and sunshine, the opposite elements of nature, together give birth to 
the beautiful and varied tints of the rainbow, so do the conflicting ele- 
ments of mind originate those rich and valuable truths in every de- 
partment of knowledge, which otherwise had never been revealed to 
mortal ken. The agitation of the waters of the ocean and rivers by 
tides and storms, is absolutely essential to prevent them from becoming 
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reservoirs of contagion and death; and so, in the boundless sea of 
human thought, it is necessary that there should be continual excite- 
ment and conflict, lest its waters become stagnant and impure, and 
spread a baleful influence around, 

Since, therefore, the versatility of mind is a conservative principle 
in the economy of human happiness, it will readily be granted that the 
more this feature can be displayed, the better will it be for society. 
Nor will it be doubted, further, that the readiest method of developing 
and exhibiting this variety of opinion, is by associations organized ex- 
pressly for that end—by societies and clubs constituted for the express 
purpose of disputation, or as the more fashionable term is, discussion. 
With this brief preface I shall proceed to inform my reader of the rise 
and progress (I trust never to record the decline) of the Smithville 
Debating Society, relying on his courtesy for a patient endurance of 
the details connected therewith. 

The credit of originating this society belongs entirely to the young 
teacher Mr. Avery, whom I introduced to the reader in my record of 
the “ Gas Frolic ;” and to whom I am mainly indebted for the maté- 
riel of the present paper. He first suggested the plan to his friend 
Doctor Medicum, as a fruitful source of amusement to themselves, and, 
at the same time, of no small or doubtful benefit to the community. 
The Doctor entered heartily into the conceit, and having submitted 
the plan, in general, to several of the more prominent citizens, who 
eagerly chimed in with his wishes, it was agreed among them that a 
public meeting should be called through the next “ Smithville Advo- 
cate,”’ to take the subject into consideration, and if approved, to form 
a society. This was accordingly done, and on the Monday night after 
the paper appeared, a large majority of the male population of Smith- 
ville was convened in the old school-house. Upon motion of Doctor 
Medicum the meeting was organized by electing Judge Smith chair- 
man, and Joseph Jones, the editor of the Smithville Advocate, secre- 
tary. 

Judge Smith, already in the only chair which the school-house 
could boast, then rose, laid his hand on his heart, and bowing low to 
the audience observed : 

‘* Feller citizens—I assure you I feel a’most overpowered at this 
honorable app’intment to reside over so large and respectful a meetin’, 
met for the very responsible and momentous object of considerin’ 
whether or no we can 'stablish a Debatin’ ’Siety in our populatious 
village. Gentlemen and feller citizens, I am pretty much of an unli- 
terate man as you all know; but I do assure ye, nevertheless, I am 
not ign’rant of the blessins’ of eddication, and I have a heart that 
thumps right up and down in favor of any plan set afoot to sow the 
seeds of larnin’ and knowledge among our boys—ay, and our gals too, 
for I believe strong in female eddication. Well, now this Debatin’ 
*Siety plan struck me right out and out, when I first hearn it imposed, 
and the more I’ve thought of it, the more I think it’s jist the very thing 
we want in Smithville. Sich ’Sieties, they tell me, is comin’ into 
fashion in all the big towns and villages in Yankee land, and why 
shouldn’t we immolate their example. I have lived in Smithville, man 
and boy, nigh on to fifty year, and seen a good many young men 
grow up most as ned as me, but I reckon it was because they 
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hadn’t got no sich ’sieties and opportunities for improvin’ themselves ; 
and, feller citizens, there’s a heap of young men among us now, who 
don’t know no more than they ought’er, and if this here plan should 
be put into the full tide of ’sessful experience, as the ’mortal Shakespy 
says, I don’t see no reason why they shouldn’t larn a heap, and grow 
up smart men. Let me give you my idee about the way it ‘ill work. 
All our readin’ men will jine it, and take the lead in speechifyin’ and 
scussin’ the different p’ints, and the young will listen, and afore long 
their ambition will rise, and they ’Il put in a word or so, and by’mby 
they ‘Il go it glib enough. I’m clare of the ’pinion, feller citizens, 
that the thing is practical, and I aint a bit afeard but what there’s 
talent and larnin’ and public spirit enough in Smithville to get up a 
*siety whose fame shall spread from the—the—ahem !—from one sea 
to the other, as Caleb Cloud said in his Lecture !’’ ; 

The chairman’s speech was received with tremendous applause, 
during which the judge sat smiling, and wiping his spectacles; and 
when it had subsided, Doctor Medicum rose, and said, that he coincided 
most heartily with the views of the worthy chairman, and begged leave 
to move the following resolution : 

Resotvep, That it is expedient to otganize in Smithville a Debating 
Society, and that this meeting now proceed to such organization. 

The Doctor then motioned to his young friend Avery, who imme- 
diately rose, and seconded the resolution in a plain but earnest speech, 
which set forth most admirably the influence of such associations upon 
the character and habits of the members. He was followed by Jonas 
Sticklewell, Esq., who expatiated upon the advantages of learning in 
general, and said, that as the knocking of flint and steel together pro- 
duced sparks of fire, so the collision of different minds—the flint and 
steel of intellect ! would bring forth the sparks of truth, which, blown 
into a blaze by the breath of oratory, would shine out like a vast 
lantern upon the darkness of mental night in Smithville! This com- 
parison, and its happy climacteric, were not lost upon the atdience, 
and the gentleman of the bar sat down amid repeated rounds of ap- 
plause. No one else rising to speak on the motion, the chairman 
said : ‘ 

“ Feller citizens, shall I put it to vote ?” 

Cries of “‘ Yes, yes,” were the response. 

“‘ Those who go for the Smithville Debatin’ ’Siety will please say 
“wy,” 

“T! 1! £! I! I!” came from the crowd in volleys slightly resem- 
bling the sound of musquetry at a feu-de-joie. 

“Those who don’t go for it will please say the same !” 

There was no sound from the crowd, whereupon the chairman de- 
clared : 

“ The ‘I's’ have it! The ’Siety is carried.” 

Jonas Sticklewell,-Esq., then moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to prepare a Constitution and By-Laws for the Society. 
The motion prevailed, and the chairman appointed Doctor Medicam, 
Edward Avery, and the mover, the committee for that purpose. The 
gentlemen consulted together a moment, and then Doctor M. stated 
that a Constitution and By-Laws were already prepared, which he 
was ready to submit to the —— It was then read and adopted, 

VOL. Ul. 
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as a whole, viva voce. As it differed little en the ordinary model of 
such documents, I hardly deem it necessary to lay it before the reader. 
There was one item, however, which will be regarded as entirely sui 
generis. It read as follows: 

* Art. VII. Every member of the Society shall successively furnish 
a question for discussion, or, on failure to do so, shall forfeit his mem- 
bership.” 

Some little objection was at first made to this clause of the Consti- 
tution, by Col. Treatem, and one or two others; but as Doctor Medi- 
cum and Mr. Avery strongly insisted upon it, as a most valuable pro- 
vision, and as the chairman said, in his usually emphatic manner : 

** Gentlemen, I’m not the least afeard but every one who jines, will 
be both able and willing to impose a proper queshtin in his turn ;”’ the 
objectors were soon satisfied. 'The Doctor and Avery had introduced 
this article to further their laudable design in making the Debating 
Society a source of amusement to themselves. 

The Constitution being adopted by the meeting, it was proposed 
that all who wished to join the Society should sign it. About thirty 
only of the hundred and fifty assembled came forward, and the rest, 
showing decided symptoms of the waiting-to-see- how-the- thing-worked 
feeling, the thirty were declared by the chairman to constitute the 
Smithville Debating Society. The third article of the Constitution 
provided for the monthly election of a President, and the semi-annual 
election of a Vice-President, Secretary,and Treasurer. A motion, by 
Doctor Medicum, for the appointment of a committee of three to 
nominate the officers, was carried, and himself, Major Plunkett and 
Timothy Puncheon were named by the chair. They retired, and in 
five minutes returned with the following ticket : 

Judge SoLomon Situ, President. 
Col. W. Wet. Trearem, Vice-President, 


Epwarp Avery, beer sy 
Major Peter PLunxert, Treasurer. 


On motion of Israel Homespun, the nomination was “adopted” 
by the Society, and Avery then moved that the meeting adjourn with- 
outa day. [He cut the Latin as quite beyond the comprehension of 
his auditors.] The chairman again rose, and said : 

“ Feller citizens, before we *journ this meetin’, let me thank you 
for the honor you have inferred upon me by app’inting me President 
of the Smithville Debatin’ Siety. I shall never forgit—no, never as 
Jong as I can remember! Your great kindness; and, gentlemen, as 
true as I’ve a heart, (laying his hand omit ») I will discharge to the best 
of my ’bility the momentnous duty you have designed me. Feller 
citizens! those who go for *journin’ this meetin’, will say ‘I.’ ” 

Another volley of sounds—but less scattered than before, perhaps 
from practice—declared the pleasure of the people, and the Judge, 
without calling for “ the same,” left his chair, sayimg— 

“ The meetin’ has now ’journed.” 

The Debating Society was, of course, the village talk for some days 
after its organization, and as the first regular meeting for discussion 
was appointed to take place two weeks from the night of which we 
have been writing, the popular interest increased rather than dimin- 
ished, up to that peried. 
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Numerous, indeed, and not less various, were the speculations of 
the more ignorant part of the Smithville population as to the real ob- 
ject of the Society. Although, at the public meeting there was but 
one feeling manifested, yet many who were present knew as little 
about the business for which they had convened, as nine-tenths of the 
spectators at a public school examination know about the sines and 
cosines, tangents and cotangents, which they regard so patiently when 
delineated on the black-board before them. The reader will excuse 
me for this—it may be—odious comparison, but it struck me so forci- 
bly as I was about to raise my fingers to my head, in some perplexity, 
that I could not forbear employing it ! 

Perhaps I cannot better “ illustrate” this contrariety of notion, than 
by recording a brief conversation which took place between the widow 
Flashy, and her son-in-law, Harry Higgins, who kept one of those 
miserable appendages to almost every village, yclept a “ doggery.” 

“ Harry, what on God A’mighty’s airth does this society, that the 
big folks have made, mean? Polly and me was considerin’ of it over 
this morning, and Polly said as how she reckoned it was some kind 
of frimmason doins’, and that they didn’t show all they meant, by a 
heap, at the big meetin’. I tell’d her no, it couldn’t be that, ’cause 
as how I'd heard old man Treatem say over and over agin, that the 
frimmasons were a most dre’ful wicked set o’ folks, and he would jist 
as soon perjer his Bible oath, or steal a nigger, as jine ’em. I tell’d her 
as how I kind o’ fancified it was a new fashion’d, fingle-fangled sort 
o’ Temperance Society, and that they wanted to compose on us all, 
and make us jine it unbeknown to ourselves.” 

** Temperance society be d—d,” rejoined her son-in-law. ‘“ Why 
old ’ooman, ain’t Tim. Puncheon a member, and Lem. Longstitch, and 
Pete Plunkett, and lots of others who drink reg’lar?. No, by Backy!” 
(This was a pet oath of Higgins’, but whether he alluded to the God 
of the Bottle, or simply to the “ noxious weed,” I can’t say.) “It 
ain’t no Temperance Society ’zackly, nor freemasonry nother ; but 
Pll bet you I know what it is, old ’ooman—and Billy Tompson thinks 
so too; its a society to git the management of the village. Judge 
Smith, the Doctor, old Treatem, and the other big bugs here, want to 
have every thing their own way, and they think as how they can do 
it, somehow or other by this society. I over-heard Doctor Medicum 
telling Homespun that he thought it would help the village powerful 
in reproving its morals, and p’raps shut up half the grog ‘shops—and 
if so, I s’pose as how the society dealers expect to sell the more by the 
gallon.” 

“ Well, well, if that don’t beat all natur. I wouldn’t submit to their 
dictatum, Harry, if I was you.” 

“Bless your soul, old *ooman, I ain’t a goin’ to. I'll be darned if 
I shuts up my shop for all the societies in the world, or in the ‘ solum 
sistum,’ as that young colleger tell’d about at the zamination.” 

* That’s right, Harry, you’ve got the proper sperrit, my son! < 

* I’ve got lots o’ right good sperrits at all events, old *ooman,” said 
the hopeful rumseller with a broad grin at his own wit; and he de- 
parted whistling— 


“Oh! take your time, Miss Lucy, 
Miss Lucy, Lucy Long.” 
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These and other singular notions came to the knowledge of Doctor 
Medicum and Avery, but they took no pains to combat them, as their 
object was likely to be better promoted by suffering them to obtain 
currency and credence. 

It had been agreed that to carry out the provision of the eighth 
article of the constitution, the members’ names should be recorded 
alphabetically, and that beginning with A, and proceeding to ‘ Izzard,” 
“ they could get so far,) each member should propose his subject for 

ebate, The first question feli to the lot of Avery, and at a private 
meeting of the Society, held the second night of its existence, the 
question was announced, and the disputants, par eminence appointed, 
all being allowed to take part in the discussion. 

On Thursday morning preceding the night for the debate, the fol- 
lowing announcement appeared in the Smithville Advocate : 


SMITHVILLE DEBATING SOCIETY. 


The first regular meeting of this Society will be held on Monday 
night next, at the school-house. The following question will be dis- 
cussed : 

** Does Poetry exert a greater influence upon mankind than Prose 
writings ?”’ 

The debate will commence at early candle light. 

By order of the Society, 
Epwarp Avery, Sec. 


When this question was proposed by Mr. Avery, some of the mem- 
bers shook their heads, as if to indicate that it was a subject beyond 
their caliber, but there was no objection urged. Mr. Avery and Doctor 
Medicum had been chosen the leading disputants, and each had 
selected a colleague. The former had taken Lemuel Longstitch, and 
the latter Major Plunkett. These two worthies felt, in very different 
degrees, the importance of their task. The little tailor could think or 
talk of nothing else, He was to advocate the claims of poetry, and 
if the reputation of the whole race of poets, from Lamech* to Long- 
fellow, had been committed to his keeping, he could not have been 
more proud, or more in earnest in his task. But alas! for Lemuel. 
He could sing “‘ Sweet Barbara,” and a variety of other songs, and 
he*gould join in the public singing on Sunday, (there was no choir in 
Smithville at the time of which I write ;) and he knew, moreover, the 
names of Shakspeare, and Byron, and Scott, but as for any knowledge 
of poetry, I am well persuaded he was infinitely behind the Jrishman 
who, when asked what poetry was, replied, ‘ Poethry is it ye mane? 
och, and be shure, poethry is radeing with one lame leg !” 

I must do the knight of the shears the justice to say, that he made 
diligent inquiry of his principal concerning the subject, and earnestly 
besought him to write a speech for him to “ memorize,” to which, 
however, Avery positively objected, telling his colleague that it would 
be far more to his credit to make a perfectly original speech. He 
supplied him, howeyer, with a variety of ideas, and with these as bor- 








* Vide the Lamentation of Lamech, Genesis iv. 23, 24. 
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rowed capital, and some notions of his own, the tailor prepared him- 
self against the night of trial. 

Major Plunkett was less enthusiastic ; indeed, he felt so well con- 
vinced of the superiority of prose to poetry—* them stringing rhymes,” 
as he always called the latter—that he thought it quite unnecessary to 
make any special preparation, especially as his part of the conflict was 
merely to oppose and confute the arguments of Avery’s colleague and 
not of Avery himself; and as the Major said, ‘‘ What did Lem. Long- 
stitch know about poetry and prose? no more nor his old woman, and 
she didn’t know poetry from potatoes, by jing!” 

The other members of the Society felt a various interest. Many, of 
course, did not expect to share in the debate, but there were others 
whose ambition to ‘ speak in public on the stage,’’ overpowered their 
timidity, and they meant to ‘say something any how.” 

The night arrived. The school-house was lighted up with a dozen 
tallow candles in the old wooden sconces; though upon a little round 
table at one end of the room there were two showy candlesticks which 
Mrs, Judge Smith had loaned for the occasion. The “ second bell” 
was rung, and very soon thereafter the Society was convened. The 
door had been shut, greatly to the disappointment of eager boys and 
men too—but as Judge Smith wisely said to them—* Feller citizens ! 
we must practise, afore we pertends to ’scuss to public edifiance !” 

The Judge was in the chair, and in another provided for the occa- 
sion, sat Avery with paper and pencil before him, The members were 
close by, none being indifferent to the business of the evening. 

The Society having sat some moments in mute expectancy, the Pre- 
sident arose, and uttered the usual speech, which Mr. Avery had 
taught him, was formal on such occasions, although in the preseut 
case there was little necessity for it. 

“ The ’Siety will come to order. Mr. Avery will call the roll.” 
Mr. Avery called the roll, and not one member was absent. The 
President then said : 

‘Feller citizens! no—ahem—Gentlemen, the queshtin to be ’scuss’d 
to night is—whether—whether—is”—and the Judge began to look 
sadly perplexed. 

‘* Shall I read the question, Mr. President ?”’ 

“Yes, read it, Mr. Avery, if you please. My memory is n’t none 
o’ the best at times !” 

The question was read, and the President then called on Mr. Avery 
to open the debate. He vacated his chair of office, and taking his 
stand a little on the left of the President, began— 

‘“« Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Society—Allow me, before 
entering upon the discussion proposed, to congratulate you upon the 
successful issue of your efforts to organize a Debating Society. I, for 
one, rejoice most heartily in the result, and I see in your earnest looks, 
gentlemen, a reciprocity of my feelings. May our society increase, 
and may its benefits to our village be as vast as our desires! (Ap- 
plause.) But not to detain you longer from the subject before us, 
I am aware, Mr. President and fellow members, of my utter inability 
to do justice to the important question I had the honor of proposing ; 
but I have no doubt that there are those before you who will grapple 
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successfully with the theme, and I shall trust to your indulgence for 
all my imperfections while I occupy the floor. 

“ The superior influence upon mankind of poetry over prose wri- 
tings can hardly be regarded as a debateable point, it is so evident to 
every reflecting mind—to every candid observer. If we refer to the 
oldest and the best writings extant—I mean the sacred writings—we 
shall find much of their wondrous truth, clothed in the sublime and 
immortal strains of poetry. The Book of Job, the first written of all 
the inspired books—is a grand poem in various parts. The Psalms 
of David, the sweet singer of Israel, the Song of Solomon, the Lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah, and other portions of the Bible, are specimens of 
poetry—exalted and exalting. They are the sublimest of the divine 
writings, and it will not be questioned that the Psalms are better and 
more widely known, than any other portions of the Bible, and pro- 
bably exert a deeper and more abiding influence upon a vast portion of 
christendom than any other collection of writings whatever. * * * * 

“* The influence of music upon man, even in his savage state, is 
surprising—almost magical. It can inflame or soothe his passions, 
move him to tears, or nerve him for the battle’s shock. To music 
poetry is closely allied ; it is indeed the music of speech. Of many 
of the nations of old we have no records but ballads, and poetic frag- 
ments and legends, forms in which history will survive the wreck of 
centuries. * * * How sublime, how lofty, how almost super-human, 
the majesty of Milton’s epic—Paradise Lost! In what prose version 
could its energy, its fire, its irresistible power be retained! Where, 
moreover, is the ancient history that can compare in force and beauty 
and attractiveness with the Iliad of Homer, ‘the blind old man of 
Scio’s rocky Isle,’ or the /nead of Virgil? But I am trespassing 
on the patience of the Society, and must take a more humble view of 
the matter. 

“From our earliest infancy, Mr. President, we are subject to the 
power of poetry. What is it that first enchains the infant mind, and 
absorbs its admiration? Is it some prose story? No! Is it not 
rather the history of Little Cock Robin, or the story of Mother Hub- 
bard and her Dog? Childhood confesses the power of poetry ! 
Youth, too, sir, acknowledge it. It is suited to its impetuous feelings, 
its high daring, its generous impulses. Let truth be wedded to poetry, 
and you make it immortal, while in the garb of prose it might perish 
without recognition! He was a true philosopher who said, that he 
would rather make the ballads of a people than frame their laws! 
and why? because of the tremendous power of poetry upon the popu- 
——- - = -- © 

“ Sir,” continued the speaker, ‘I might adduce hundreds of in- 
stances in which the superior power of poetical expression is displayed. 
I will mention only one, and that is Byron’s description of the break- 
ing up at Brussels before the great battle of Waterloo. What prose- 
sketching could have succeeded in giving us such a vivid picture of the 
terrible scene, as the poet has drawn in his immortal verse! Who 
cares to remember any prose record of it while these sublime stanzas 
are written on his memory? * * * But I leave the subject to my 
opponent, and to other gentlemen.” 

Mr. Avery’s speech was loudly applauded, and most by those who 
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understood it least. The chairman then called on Doctor Medicum, 
who rose at once, and commenced as follows : 

‘“* Mr. President, in rising to assert and advocate the superiority of 
prose to poetry in its influence upon mankind, I shall not attempt to 
dazzle and bewilder you with sounding words and fine allusions, as I 
fear, my opponent has done, rendering it necessary for me to endeavor, 
at least, to remove the veil he has thrown over your judgment, and 
show you that his effort was mere sound—*‘ Vox, et preterea nihil.’ ” 

“What does he mean by a ‘Fox ate pretty near a mile !’” said 
Boniface Puncheon to Col. Treatem in an under tone, but loud enough 
to catch the ear of the speaker, who immediately resumed : 

“Yes sir, ‘ Vox, et preterea nihil,’ which, being interpreted, signifies 
only sound—empty sound! If,” said the Doctor, “ poetry is the most 
effective form of communication, why do all dignified statesmen, law- 
yers, preachers, and orators of all names, adopt the form of prose ? 
What should we think of our governor, if he were to send us his next 
message in rhyme, or our friend Sticklewell here, if he should plead 
at the next court in verse? (Applause, with whispers of ‘ that’s a 
poser.’) Did you ever hear,” continued he, ‘of a general on the field 
of battle, cheering his soldiers to an onset in puerile rhymes? It is 
true, Sir Walter Scott tells us, in his Marmion, that the last words of 
the dying hero were 


‘Charge, Chester, charge! on, Stanley, on ;’ 


but the poetry of this command is completed only by the line of the 
historian-poet himself,— 


‘Were the last words of Marmion’ 


* * * * * * 


Prose, sir, is the language of energy—of decision—of command,” 
and with a few other remarks the Doctor yielded the floor. When the 
Society had sufficiently applauded the speaker, the President called 
on “ Mr. Longstitch in behalf of po’try.” 

Lem. had been sitting ‘‘on pins and needles” for some time, expect- 
ing the summons with half dread, half desire, and when, at length, the 
ominous sound smote on his ears, he involuntarily started to his feet 
as though he had been electrified. He looked first at the President in 
great bewilderment, then up at the ceiling, as if contemplating the 
possibility of its falling on him, and finally at Mr. Avery, who was 
again in his official chair. The latter gave him an expressive wink, 
which in part recalled his obfuscated senses. He put his left hand to 
his hedd, and pressed it on his brow. He then withdrew it, and put 
it into his pocket, while he elevated the other to an angle of nearly 
45° with his body, and pointing it towards the President, commenced 
in sharp, quick, rattling tones : 

‘‘ Mr. Gentlemen and fellow President!” and then he came toa 
dead halt, while a loud burst of laughter greeted his ears. 

‘‘ Order, order, feller citizens,” said the President, with a broad grin 
upon his face. ; 

Mr. Longstitch, though greatly confused, began again, and this time 
he made no error in his salutatory, but his tones were less rapid than 
before. 
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“Mr. President and gentlemen, I wish to say a few words, on the 
portentious Society before the question. (Laughter again.) I am not 
used to making speeches, but rather to making breeches; but I don’t 
see why some folks shouldn’t learn to do some things as well as 
others.” ; 

Mr. Longstitch’s manner now became energetic, and his tones again 
rapid. 

“I believe in poetry, sir, and always have from my cradle to the 
day of my grave! | felt its powers when I was a baby, sir; yes, a little 
baby in my mother’s arms, when she rocked me to sleep, singing in 
tones as sweet as a-a-martingale’s, 


“ Sleep, little Lemmy, ge to sleepy, 
Shut your darling lide peepy’— 


Here the orator, whose voice had grown tuneful in sympathy with his 
theme, was interrupted by the loud merriment of the Society, of whom 
none were apparently more delighted than the Doctor and Avery. I 
am sorry to be compelled to omit the rest of Mr. Longstitch’s speech, 
except its peroration, for which I must find room, the printer’s orders 
to the contrary notwithstanding. He had proceeded perhaps five mi- 
nutes without much interruption, and had fairly worked himself into 
a fever of excitement. His whole frame was alive and in motion. 
His eyes rolled with unwonted energy, and he was sawing the air on 
both sides of him as industriously as ever did neophyte in the myste- 
ries of public oratory. Suddenly he stopped, and putting one hand to 
his head, and the other to his heart, he stood a moment in profound 
abstraction. But it was only a moment, and he resumed. 

“Let me give you my idea of prose and poetry to sum up all. 
Prose sir, is nothing more than the plain cloth of language in the 
piece, and of no manner o’ use to nobody then as far as clothes is 
concerned. It don’t cover nobody’s back; it don’t keep nobody warm, 
it don’t make him show off to advantage, and, in short, it ain’t fit for 
nothing but retailing. But poetry, sir, poetry is good fine cloth made 
up into handsome looking and well-fitting coats and trowsers, which 
both cover and comfort the ‘ outer man,’ as Solomon calls the human 
body. Now I ask this enlightened Society—and I put the question 
triumphantly, if clothes don’t have more influence on mankind than 
mere cloth, and if so, hasn’t poetry, which is clothes, yot greater in- 
fluence over mankind than prose, which is cloth? I have n’t nothing 
further to say.” 

Mr. Longstitch sat down, and drew a long breath, amid long reite- 
rated exclamations of satisfaction from the audience, except those 
who were on the side of prose. Major Plunkett was next called to 
the floor, and rising, slowly and hesitatingly, began hemming at a 
rapid rate. This process, he continued, with periodical coughing, until 
he had cleared his throat of every actual and conceivable impediment; 
and then, having nothing else to do, he stretched forth his right foot, 
raised his hand, and with one more prefatory ahem, commenced his 
reply to Mr. Longstitch, who sat, the very picture of anxiety lest his 
adversary should demolish him. 

“Mr. President, I don’t see exactly the jit of all this rigmaroly of 
my friend the tailor, about cloth being prose, and coats and breeches 
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being poetry. P’raps it is, sir, but I rather reckon as how Mr. Long- 
stitch wouldn’t relish havin’ nothin’ over his back some cold winter 
morning besides poetry.” (Laughter.) Here Mr. Longstitch inter- 
posed, explaining that “he did not mean that cloth was actually prose, 
and clothes actually poetry—he spoke meteorically, and hoped his 
friend Plunkett wouldn’t retort his words to mean something else than 
what lie meant.” 

The orator replied, “I understood him, Mr. President, to speak as 
he says, mediocrally, but wanted to show the Society that he’d missed 
the figger. He didn’t cut his coat accordin’ to his cloth, I reckon ; 
that is to say, he wanted to make more out of his cloth than he was 
able to. No, sir, he can’t make poetry out o’ cloth, no how he ean fix 
it. He’d succeed a heap better if he should try his hand at a pair o’ 
breeches. He’s good at them, I know. (Loud laughter.) Prose, Mr. 
President, is as much superior to them stringing rhymes what is called 
poetry, as three fingers of choice old Cogniac is to a pimping wine- 
glass of that wishy-wasliy stuff they call champagne—real pain I take 
it. The gentleman tell’d us about the influence of poetry upon him 
when he wasa baby. Why, sir, I don’t know exactly what my mother 
said when I was a baby, but when I was a little shaver on my first 
legs, I remember as how she used to talk to me in prose if she wanted 
to be obey’d. And, any how, what has babies to do with the queshtin. 
As I understood it, it ain’t babies, but men we've got to consider. I 
hav’nt got nothin’ more to say, and I don’t reckon any thing more 
need be said to settle the hash.” 

The major took his seat by the side of his prineipal, and whispered 
to him, with a very peculiar grin of satisfaction on his face—* Ain’t I 
used him up, eh, Doctor?” to which question the doctor nodded a 
smiling assent. 

“You, members of the ’Siety, what have a word to say on this inte- 
restin’ queshtin will now be heard, one at a time, as Mr. Avery calls 
on you,” said the chair. Mr. Avery ealled the roll, but no one arose 
until he came to the village lawyer. Mr. Sticklewell was always: 
ready for a speech, and he began : 

‘‘ Mr. President, I have listened with deep and transcendant interest 
to the speeches of my predecessors upon this subject- I have been 
moved by their eloquence, delighted by their wit, enlightened by their 
wisdom, perplexed by their sophistries, and finally convinced, by my 
own judgment, that prose is superior to poetty in its influence upor 
mankind! * * JI admit, sir, that poetry is more elegant and graceful 
than prose, but it is not in grace and elegance that strength consists. 
Prose may be regarded as the great pillars of the vast and sublime 
temple of language, while poetry is the pretty but useless acanthus- 
wreath that twines about them. Or again, prose is the pure, solid 
gold extracted from the exhaustless mine of letters, while poetry is only 
the beautiful yet unsubstantial gold-leaf upon the frames which sur- 
round the pictures of thought! Finally, prose may be called the 
glowing iron on the anvil of Thought, while poetry is only the sparks 
which fly from the heated mass to dazzle the eye and please the won- 
dering boys who gather around the forge! I have done, sir.” 

Mr. Sticklewell secured his full share of the general applause, and 
whether his brilliant speech frightened the lesser wits or not, I do not 
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know. No one else took part in the debate, and the worthy president 
arose to give his decision, which he did in a very brief and character- 
istic speech : 

“ Gentlemen of the ’Siety: It appears to me that both sides have 
made a pretty plain case, for at first I lean’d to one side, and then I 
lean’d to t’other ; but as I’m obleeged to give my vardict accordin’ to 
the evidence, or rayther to the arguments, I shall decide for prose, for 
J allers believed that there wasn’t no use much in po’try. Gentlemen, 
if there ain’t no bisness afore the ’Siety, we’d as well ’journ.” 

There was a little business, however, which occupied a few minutes, 
and this accomplished, the Society adjourned to meet again two weeks 
from that night. Three months thereafter the first public debate was 


held, a “ record” of which may, not a long time hence, meet the eye 
of my reader. W. C. R. 


A LEGEND OF KEOWEE. 


“Oh, war! thou hast thy fierce delight, 
Thy gleams of joy intensely bright; 
Such gleams as from thy polished shield, 
Fly dazzling o’er the battle-field! 

Such transports wake, severe and high, 
Amid the pealing conquest-cry : 

Scarce less, when after battle lost, 
Musters the remnant of a host, 

And as each comrade’s name they tell, 
Who in the well-fought conquest fell,— 
Knitting stern brow o’er flas hing eye, 
Vow to avenge them, or to die !” 


In the fall of 1810 I visited an old brother officer of my father, 
who had acted a distinguished part in that memorable struggle which 
finally resulted in a breach between the mother country and her bold 
colonies ; a breach rather widened than narrowed ever since, by the 
clashing interests of ambition, or by the fire-brands lit up, and thrown 
amongst us by ill-natured and supercilious tourists from the land of 
our fathers. 

The rural and hospitable mansion of the venerable old General— 
for such was the rank he held in the Revolution which raised a Re- 
public on the ruins of British colonies—stood in a rich, Joamy valley, 
washed on its western border by the curvatures of the shallow, yet 
clear waters of the Keowee, which glanced and tumbled over a slight 
precipice in full view of the dwelling. Beyond the river rose the 
lofty Teemoosse Knob, the termination of that vast range of moun- 
tains stretching far away to the west, and finally losing itself among 
the tribes of the Choctaws and the Chicasaws. On the east, the 
stupendous pile of rocks, known as the Table Mountain, shone re- 
splendently as the first glories of the orient sun rested on its bold and 
rugged crown. 

The impressive lessons which the gallant General had taught the 
once fierce warriors of that region, through the frightful scenes of 
the Revolution, had fixed upon him the significant and complimentary 
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appellation of “ The Great Skiaguhstch,” or Long Knife, meaning 
that he wore a sword and used it with skill. 

The hospitalities of his bountiful board were enlivened with many 
colloquial tales of the eventful times that have gone by, and to these 
I listened with deep interest. On one occasion the General related 
the following incident: 

** One day our scouts came galloping in, and reported an Indian 
encampment beyond the Keowee. At the next dawn we were cross- 
ing the river at the Falls, and had proceeded about midway in the 
stream, when we were suddenly saluted with a most galling fire from 
the thick woods on the opposite bauk. Retreat would have been dis- 
astrous, and a charge was immediately ordered, and as speedily made, 
which brought us into the midst of a numerous band of Indians. 
Every tree seemed to be the rampart of a savage foe. The contest 
became close and fierce, as we struggled to drive them to the open 
land. On my right I saw the superior stratagem and tact of a white 
man over savage cunning. Both were behind trees; both had eyed 
each other with great anxiety, each eager for a successful shot, while 
the battle raged unheeded around them. Big Ben, as we used to call 
the hero of the scene, now raised his hat on the muzzle of his rifle, 
and thrust it cautiously toward the side of the tree. In a twinkling a 
rifle ball passed through it, and Ben fell as if shot, and as the savage 
advanced to cut from the head of his supposed victim the envied 
trophy, Ben rose on his knees; but alas! his rifle snapped, aud in 
another moment they grappled and both fell to the ground. The fall 
brought the Indian’s scalping knife directly to Ben’s hand, and grasp- 
ing it, he cut the throat of his savage opponent from ear to ear. ‘The 
Indian being uppermost, held his bleeding throat over Ben’s face 
until he was well nigh strangled before I could rush forward and re- 
lieve him, for the savage had hugged him so closely and pinned him 
so firmly to the ground, that he had struggled in vain to throw off his 
deadly enemy; and as he jumped up, spirting the blood from his 
mouth, he exclaimed: ‘ God bless you, Gin’ral, for f niver had sich a 
ride in all me born days afore !’”” 

One day the General proposed to initiate me into the novel sport of 
style hunting, a mode usually adopted to kill the shy deer among the 
grassy mountains that rise on the western frontier of Pendleton Dis- 
trict, in South Carolina. The sun was just tinging the dwarf pine 
tops on the Teemoosse Knob, as we cleared the broad belt of syca- 
mores, magnolias and birch-trees which skirts the banks of the Keowee, 
and were fairly arrived at the base of the mountain, whose immense 
height seemed to intercept the low-hanging clouds as they floated by, 
shrouding its top in « veil of mist. The mysterious hand of Nature 
could scarcely have raised before us a scene more sublime and im- 
posing. 

Our company consisted of my Willington school-mate, Pan, Cane 
Creek Jack—as he was familiarly called by his Indian countrymen— 
and myself. The Indian was sent by the General as our guide. We 
were cautiously moving along the margin of the river swamp in 
momentary expectation of descrying ‘‘a deer at feed,” when suddenly, 
our ears were pierced with the shrill call, * Thanuh!” “ Thanuh !” 
Come here! and to our great dismay seven stalwart savages stood be- 
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hind, or leaned against as many pines on our left, with their rifles at 
arms, beckoning to us. Pan suggested, in a low whisper, that we 
should make a dash into the swamp, and a bold effort to regain the 
Falls and wade across, if in our hurry we should miss the landing 
and canoe. My apprehensions were excited by a recollection, at that 
moment, of the story of Ned Ivins, who had been captured by the 
Indians while hunting, and carried away from bis heart-broken old 
mother, and on account of his comeliness adopted as a son by a tooth- 
less old squaw. Now i’ faith I had no fancy for such an adoption, 
and these sad tales had filled my childhood with horror, and tinged 
even my boyish feelings with dread ; and as I contemplated the san- 
guinary character of the savage with his native wilderness around him, 
I felt some alarm at the appearance of the brawny forms before me. 

The assurances of Cane Creek Jack of their friendly disposition 
seon quieted our apprehensions, and on we trudged through the long, 
dewy mountain grass, to the place where they stood still motionless. 
As we drew near, however, they met us, and I greeted them after the 
fashion of my country, with a nod, but they looked as solemn as the 
night of death, surveying my rifle; and one of them discovering a 
double-barrel French fowling-piece in the hands of Pan, immediately 
took hold of it, which unceremonious act kindled the ire, or fear, or 
perhaps a slight dash of both in the breast of my school-mate. He 
struggled for the right of possession, (always a knotty point,) with 
many saucy shakes of his bushy head, aud sundry repetitions of ‘no, 
no!” but the wild warrior now ceased to tug at the gun, and sullenly 
said : 

“ No take two gun, see,” holding up his two fingers like the forked 
ears of a fox. 

The gun being relinquished, it was carried around to their great 
gratification. Some smiled, while others muttered “ skene,” (mean.) 
They spoke a few words to Cane Creek Jack, who interpreted them 
to us as an invitation to their camp. Assured by him that the gun 
would be returned, and no harm done to us, and being in the hey-day 
of life when confidence overrules discretion, and the buoyancy of the 
spirits urges on to reckless adventure, away we marched not knowing 
whither. We had scaled the first steep of projecting rocks, and were 
descending into a wide dale, when we were startled by the sharp crack 
of a rifle, and immediately afterwards we saw groups of warriors lean- 
ing against the forest trees, with folded arms, or stretched upon a 
grassy area in front of a massive gray rock. Our escort now gave a 
shrill whoop that rung in our ears, and seemed to thrill the very moun- 
tains which repeated it with a thousand voices. Every warrior sprang 
to his feet, and gravely advanced to meet us. ‘The curious “two gun” 
attracted most of their attention from us, and after it had passed a 
thorough inspection, and received the frowns, grins, and expressions 
of contempt from all, the old chief handed it to Pan, saying in a soft 
and pleasing tone— 

‘“* Aheenookeeh kinnaleh,” (bring it here my friend,) beckoning to 
us to follow, which we did, and on reaching the rock found it to be a 
large cave, serving all the purposes of a wigwam. Before the en- 
trance, a large pot filled with pumpions and potatoes, was suspended 
from a bent sapling, over a blazing light-wood fire, around which 
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pieces of dried venison were roasting on sharp sticks driven in the 
earth. At the further end of the cave an Indian female reclined on a 
jarge mat of various gaudy colors. She wore a loose brown dress, 
with a broad girdle around her waist, tastefully decorated with parti- 
colored beads, which also ornamented her neat moccasins. In her 
belt she carried a silver-mounted tomahawk and knife. Canova 
would have been delighted with such a model, and had he seen her, 
would not have needed or wished the sister of Napoleon to sit for his 
Venus; and our own West might have done justice to her heaving 
bosom, her coral lips, her ruddy cheeks, her large, placid black eyes, 
and her long jetty hair, as she sat pensively resting her head on her 
delicate hand, while the deepest gloom hung over her countenance, 
and shaded it with silent wo. 

We had not been long at the cave of the Oolenoy, when distant 
whoops faintly echoed through the dark vale, and called forth a shout 
of “ Oonakoohee, (bad,) from the warriors, who rushed forward in 
the direction whence came the sound. Presently we saw a party of 
Indians winding their way down the mountain steeps, with a tall and 
noble-looking youth as a captive. When the souud of their whoop 
reached the ears of the Indian maiden, Ohhooweh, she covered her 
eyes with her hands, and turned her face from us. Her father, the 
old chief, Ohhooaquo, (an elk,) who had gone to receive the captive 
warrior, now stood before the cave. He was above the ordinary 
stature. His heavy arched brow and sunken sockets gave a malignant 
cast to a pair of keen eyes, while an aquiline nose, high cheek bones, 
and curling lip, diffused a ferocious aspect over his whole tawney face. 
A broad black belt secured his tomahawk and knife, around a dark 
green frock, fringed with black horse hair, and a pair of fringed leggings 
confined below his naked knees by embroidered straps and large 
shining buckles, defended and ornamented his legs. 

As the warriors encircled him, he began to speak, and wrought his 
feelings into such wrath, that he dashed down his knife, hurled his 
tomahawk into a tree, and grasping his long, keen scalping knife, 
rushed to another tree and stabbed it with the wildest fury. Leaving 
the knife in the tree, he started back, and seizing the young captive by 
the chin, shook him fiercely. The youth flashed a scowl, like the 
glance of a tiger, on the angry old chief, as the only expedient left him 
to express his indignation at such treatment. At this moment Ohhoo- 
weh darted out, and throwing herself at her father’s feet, clung to him 
with passionate embrace. The old chief was softened in a moment, 
and turning to Cane Creek Jack muttered a few words, when our 
guide told us the chief was not angry with us, but that the youth whose 
sire had called him War-arrow, wanted to make this Ukkaghuh (wo- 
man,) the daughter of the chief, who had called her Ohhooweh (a 
deer,) his squaw, and because her Atootoo (grandfather,) told her not 
to take to her wigwam a warrior whose temper was like fire, whose 
heart was as hard as the rock, and who, like the roving buck, would 
wander away, and leave her desolate,—he waylaid the old grayheaded 
Atootoo, and murdered him, and then sneaked into the bushes, and 
prowled about until he got some young men to go with him to the 
white man’s settlement, bent on mischief and murder. The chief sent 
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runners close on their trails, but they fired on them, killing some and 
wounding others, and scalping all who fell in their path. Last of all 
the brave Ohhooaquo seized his rifle, and told the warriors who had 
been repelled by War-arrow, that if he did not unfeather this war-arrow 
in its bent bow, his war-whoop should never again be heard, nor his 
moccasin-track ever again be seen in the mountains of the Oolenoy. 
With this he raised his war-cry—the signal for blood, and with his 
only son, and a few of his people dashed downwards to the white 
man’s settlement like a mountain torrent. When War-arrow saw 
Keeneeleh, the brother of Ohhooweh, stealing toward him with poised 
rifle, he put down his weapon, and exclaimed, ‘‘ The rifleof War-arrow 
shall never spill the blood of Keeneeleh, the only brother of Ohhooweh, 
the last of Ohhooaquo’s race,” and springing up like a startled fawn, 
he flung away his tomahawk and knife, as he ran with outstretched 
arms to meet Keeneeleh, crying ‘‘ Ohhooweh, Ohhooweh has conquered 
me.” 

We partook with them of their kindly-proffered repast, after which 
they led off the captive War-arrow, each forming, with grave and 
stately step, into a long file, leaving the disconsolate Ohhooweh in 
charge of the baggage. As soon as they had passed out of sight she 
sprang on her Indian pony, and setting gracefully on her gaudy mat 
she started at a gentle pace, singing the following plaintive words, if 
Cane Creek Jack has rightly interpreted the song— 


“ Far o’er the mountains, they ’re leading War-arrow, 
But on his loved form I'll gaze on the morrow ; 
For this lonely bosom will heave its last breath, 
To free the dear captive from torture and death. 
Soon with this scalp-knife his cords I will sunder, 
Then o'er the mountain heights gaily we'll wander ; 
Ohhooweh will never feel joy so great, 
As with War-arrow to share the same fate. 
Oh who like Ohhooweh has e’er loved so long, 
Or who sang so sweetly the Indian war song ? 
Long, long may Ohhooweh be happy in love, 
In Ozark! will wed—and live like the Dove !”’ 


Echo caught the last modulations of her faint voice, and wafted them 
on her downy wings to the wooded banks of the Keowee, where they 
were lost amid the music of the waterfall, where we stood like statues, 
gazing after that child of Nature, tntil the mountain hid her from our 
view. Alas! thought I, thou art doomed to hopeless Jove, for a hero- 
ine indeed, wilt thou be, if thou rescuest thy lover “ from torture and 
death.” Yet,so it happened. Some days after Cane Creek Jack told 
us that the Indians arrived at a drinking house the first night, and all 
of them drank to intoxication. When Ohhooweh found them all 
sleeping around their fire, save the one who watched the captive war- 
rior, Ohhooweh gave him whiskey, and told him to drink and she 
would guard War-arrow, and as soon as he had reeled off and fallen 
down she cut the bonds of her lover, and both of them then proceeded 
to kill the drunken Indians, sparing only her father and brother to tell 
the sad tale. 
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THE HEROIC CHARACTER OF WOMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SELF-GOVERNMENT.” 








Fitrvt, timid, gentle woman, has been sung by many a bard. On 
ears attuned to such a measure, heroic Woman may harshly fall. But 
there is no discord here. Soft, sweet, and soothing are the native 
melodies of Woman’s heart, but struck by the hand of Sympathy, of 
Grief, and of Despair, its echoing cords resound with music deep and 
full, with notes mysterious, wild, plaintive and terrific. 

The ruling principle of Woman, that which makes her gentle and 
yielding, that which leads her to delight to relinquish her own will, 
and peacefully recline beneath the sheltering wing, invests her like- 
wise with an heroic nature. Love bids her dwell content in her 
secluded home, ‘“* beneath her own vine and fig tree.”” Love gives to 
her a martyr’s courage—it leads her forth to the battle-field, to the con- 
vict’s cell, to agony and to death. Love bids her be silent; and in 
silent suffering her heart is broken. Love bids her speak, and her 
impassioned tongue rings out its intellectual meledies. Wonderful 
Magician! The being who shrinks from the gaze of the stranger, 
and who starts at a voice not familiar, can go forth to the world’s 
arena, and write her name on hearts harder than the rock of adamant. 
Although like the aspen leaf, she quivers at the slightest breeze, yet 
sustained by an absorbing principle, she meets the tempest undaunted. 
Gifted with an intention by which she reads or feels the very thoughts 
of others, and understands unspoken praise or blame, neither the 
adulation, or the scorn of the world moves her from her high purpose. 

We will not intrude into the sanctuary of home, and venture within 
the consecrated domicil, to gather examples of the power of filial, 
conjugal and maternal love. Nor will we turn to Roman history, or 
to Grecian story, to prove the strength and depth of the patriotism 
which glows in its sublimity in the heart of woman. Rather let us 
open the pages of that book, written by the pen of inspiration; there 
we shall find in portraiture, the intellectual and heroic woman. 

How touching is the story of Rizpah, so simply told, so strong in 
its simplicity. Ages have passed, but woman’s heart remains the 
same, self-sacrificing in its nature—‘‘a fount of love, strong, deep 
and deathless.” Let us for a moment transport ourselves to distant 
days, and to another land. Silence reigns over Palestine. Night, 
beautiful in her serenity, has veiled the earth in its shadows, Sultry 
day has departed, and left repose in her pathway. All is hushed— 
“ the jar of life is still’”—man rests from his labors, and Tranquillity 
watches over his habitation. The shepherd reclines with his flock 
beneath the spreading terebinth—the wood-bird has folded its wing in 
its peaceful nest—the starry heavens are glowing with beauty. The 
Pleiades, the Hyades, Orion and Sirius, gem the azure sky—for the 
stars, like woman’s heart, robed in undying light, change not. All is 
hushed—but list ! what plaintive sounds are wafted through the silent 
air. Ah! it is a mother’s lament for her dead—she is chanting their 
funeral dirge. ‘“ Beautiful and brave, how art thou fallen! Alas my 
sons—sons of a King—all have left thee, my noble, my guileless ones. 
But peace—thy mother sits beside thee, and bright stars, with angel’s 
eyes, watch over thee.” That mournful chant is Rizpah’s, the stricken 
mother. She watches by the hill-side in her queenly beauty—her 
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Juxuriant hair henge ihe a mantle about bon: brilliant eyes, un- 
veiled by tears, are fixed in wild despair on her dead sons. A few 
hours only have passed since she clasped to her heart, the living, 
breathing forms of those objects of maternal idolatry. ‘* Love, love! 
of mortal agony. Thou, only thou, shouldst speak.” * * * * 

Weary days, and nights, and weeks, have passed away. ‘“ Dark, 
dusky, howling is Night; cloudy, windy, and full of ghosts. The 
dead are abroad.” ‘* The whirlwind is in the woods, and Bashan, 
with his thousand oaks, fights with the tempest of the wilderness.’” 
The roar of the lion, the shriek of the bird of prey, fearfully mingle 
with the peals of the reéchoing thunder. A gleam of lightning re- 
veals the hill-side, where on the rock, over which she has spread the 
sackcloth, Rizpah still watches. Motionless she sits “ like sculptured 
agony.’ Alas, the change that has passed on that heart-stricken 
mother. The fire has gone out from her eye, and her raven tresses, 
wet with the dew of night, hang dishevelled about her lofty brow. 
Grim spirits seem to her to flit about, and Despair and Agony threaten 
to drive Reason from its throne. Long, long has she held her vigils, 
and watched with grieving tenderness by her dishonored, neglected 
dead. The scorching sun, the fierce bird, moved her not by day; and 
when night hung its sable canopy, the mother kept her lonely sentry, 
undaunted, amid darkness, gloom, and the howlings of the ravening 
beasts. But Rizpah will never leave her dead, till King David gives 
them sepulchre. Whata picture! How expressive of undying tender- 
ness and devoted love! Another scene passes before us. 

“ A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun, 
A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow.” 

Emblem it seemed of the impending doom of the being who gazed 
with rapt vision on the gorgeous sunset. The western sky was beaw- 
tiful, as the ocean in repose, and its azure surface was gemmed witlt 
golden islets. But a cloud was gathering there, and yet that cloud 
was girt with a halo of glory. 

Beneath the ancient trees which shaded her rude home, a gentle 
girl was seated beside her own beloved father. He was a proscribed 
man, an outlaw, banished from his native land. When driven from 
Palestine, he fled to this solitary spot, secluded from the haunts of 
men. Hither was he followed by a lawless band, and dwelt a chief 
amidst the clan. Often did his daughter gaze with admiring wonder, 
while he by native strength of mind, ruled these wild and reckless 
beings. Enxiled from his country ; with his daughter alone, could his 
spirit hold communion, and she could charm his soul from sadness. 
Spell-bound, he would listen, while she in all simplicity, poured forth 
her native eloquence. She breathed imspiration from his spirit, and 
loved him with the ardor of an earnest nature. Compared with the 
wild men about him, he seemed a being of majesty. And yet so 

tender was his love to her, that her reverence was unmingled with awe. 

She listened to his lofty aspirations ‘‘ as a babe lists to music, wonder- 
ing but not affrighted.” And vow the injured exile had been recalled 
to fight his country’s battles, and ardently did he desire to triumplt 
over the oppressor. Honor and glory were promised him, as the 
award of victory. It was the evening before his departure, and he 
gazed on his only daughter, pride of his life, idol of his heart. 
“ Beautiful flower,” he said, “ springing into life and loveliness in this 
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wild desert; soon will I transplant you to finer climes, where 
your transcendant beauty will win the gaze of all beholders.” ‘* Vic- 
tory and glory, my daughter, will crown your father; then will he bear 
you hence to his own Palestine. Victory and glory await me.” His 
daughter caught the spirit from lips beloved. ‘ Glory and victory for 
my father,” she exultingly said; “let his name be wreathed in his 
country’s laurels.” At early dawn Jepthah departed, but as the valiant 
warrior cast a lingering look on his only daughter, the object of his 
devoted love, a tear bedewed his cheek. 
“ And if there be a human tear, 

From passion’s dross refined and clear— 

A tear so limpid and so meek, 

Jt would not stain an angel’s cheek, 

"Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a dutious daughter’s head.” 

Victory was his watchword, Ambition ruled him, and his impetuous 
spirit breathed forth the fatal vow. Proud cities yielded to his valor, 
the vineyards were battle-fields, and the dying warrior reposed beneath 
the clustering vine. ‘ A dreadful vintage was there trod, with purple 
garments.” Jepthah hastened home, the notes of triumph sounded 
his approach. His daughter knew her voice had often charmed him 
in sadness, and hastened forth ‘* with timbrels and with dances,” that 
her voice might greet him in the hour of glory. Why is the cheek of 
the valiant man blanched? What now to him is victory and power! 
In agony the proud chieftain rent his mantle. He tramples his laurel 
crown beneath his feet, for his pearl of priceless value is lost. ‘ Alas ! 
my daughter, you have brought me very low. I have vowed unto the 
Lord, and I cannot go back.” In strange contrast with the wild, 
despairing warrior, stood the gentle girl. Calmness sat on her pale 
brow, a gleam of light played over her marble features, and glory 
flashed from her dark eye. In silvery tones, she said, “ my father, 
keep the vow which thou hast promised to the Lord. He has given 
thee victory in thy country’s battles, and I go a joyful victim to the 
sacrifice. Let no stain rest on the memory of my noble father. 
Mourn not for me, beloved parent, for * happy are they who die in 
their youth’ Let me before J am offered up, go to the mountains and 
commune with nature, with my own soul, and with my God, that I 
may serenely meet my solemn but glorious doom.” 

* * * * ‘What hoary chieftain mingles with the youthful 
choir, who upon the mountains lament the heroic daughter, the victim 
of devoted filial love? ‘ His reverend locks fall like a silver mantle 
to his feet.” Age has come on him prematurely. He is valiant in 
battle, and he judges Israel, but his heart has grown old. Love and 
Hope have perished. It is Jepthalr the Gileadite. 

The intellectual and heroic qualities of woman seem to have been 
acknowledged and appreciated in ancient days. See Deborah who 
judged Israel dwelling beneath the palm-trees. Barak, the warrior- 
chief, promises to go to war if she will accompany him. Observe her 
enthusiasm in the hour of battle, listen to the song of the improvisa- 
tore, while her gifted spirit, exulting in patriotic love, sends forth its 
notes of triumph. Mark the beauty and sablimity of her Tartaric war- 
song—its glowing imagery. “ The stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera; the mountains melted before the Lord.” When the 
prophetess rebukes the divisions of Reuben, because they came not to 
VOL. UL. 
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the battle-field—how exquisite the irony! ‘ Why abodest thou among 
the sheep-fold to hear the bleating of the sheep,” as if she had said, 
degenerate clan, indolent and effeminate !—the tented field, the mar- 
tial plain have no charms for you—the bleating of the petty sheep is 
sweeter to your ears, than the spirit-stirring music, the clarion sounds 
of the war trumpet, which echo far and wide, amid Judea’s crowned 
hills). When Joab besieged the city of Abel of Beth-maachah, when 
the battered walls, tottering from their foundations, threatened death 
and destruction, who comes as an ambassador? Who appears on the 
battlements? An eloquent counsellor? A noble chieftain girt with 
majesty and might, and bearing the insignia of power? No! a wise 
woman. Her mission of peace was soon ended, and she departed 
‘in her wisdom.” 

In the days when Ahasuerus reigned from India even to Ethiopia, 
when the Jews dispersed over his numerous provinces, were all doomed 
to die, the heroic Esther, true to her people and her God, averted the 
impending ruin. ‘True, at first she shrunk from the sacrifice. How 
could she, setting at nought the rules of the Persian court, venture 
uncalled to the presence of her august lord, how intrude upon that ter- 
rible majesty whose frown was death! But her nobler nature was 
called forth when Mordecai reminded her, that she might have been 
placed on the throne, for the very purpose of saving her people. In- 
fluenced by this commanding motive, she replies, ‘I will go in to the 
the King, which is not according to the law, and if I perish, I perish.” 
Three days were passed in suspense and anxiety, by Esther and her 
maidens. Silent and mournful were those regal halls. No melody 
was heard in Shushan’s palace, for the harps of the “ daughters of 
Zion” were wreathed with willows. The image of the banished 
Vashti often passed before the pensive Esther, but the heroic words, 
“ If I perish, I perish,” had been spoken by her queenly lips, and 
the cloud which hung over her beloved people, forbade her to rest in 
luxury and indolence. ‘ For how can I endure,” she said, “ to see 
the evil that shall come to my people!” No doubt she sought of Is- 
rael’s God, strength and wisdom to perform her mission of love and 
mercy. The hour of trial came, the beautiful Jewess, arrayed in 
royal robes, as a victim decked for sacrifice—entered the inner court. 
Her spirit struggling between Hope and Fear, seemed ready to for- 
sake its fragile tenement. The monarch extended the golden sceptre, 
and the grateful words breathed by the lips of love, ‘“‘ What wilt thou, 
Queen Esther ?” recalled her fugitive spirit, and she and her people 
were saved. 

If the heart of woman possesses such capacities; if there is a principle 
which not only enables her silently to endure suffering, but which 
leads her forth to deeds of daring; if in this principle her happiness 
or misery is involved, let her carefully cherish, guard, and direct it. 
Let her see that she does not live below her privileges—that her afiec- 
tions are not spent on unworthy objects—that her noble powers are 
not lost forever by inaction. Let her discipline her intellectual facul- 
ties, by which alone she can control her moral powers. Let her, by a 
life of love, exemplified in active benevolence, fit herself for that world, 
where love, who visits Earth, but whose home is Heaven, forever 
dwells, pure and holy. 

“There the freed spirit shall exult, 


In love’ told imity.”’ M. 
Pendleton, S. C. halen cates 




















LITERARY REVIEW. 


Portry ; A Satire, Pronounced before the Mercantile Library Association, at its 
a Anniversary. By Park BenJamin, pp. 40. New-York: J. Win- 
chester. 


In themes for judicious and pleasant satire poetry is exceedingly fertile ; and although 
it is a somewhat delicate task to make verse the medium of such satire—a task which re- 
quires for its successful performance high poetical abilities, and a nice, discriminating 
judgment—we believe that it has been well done in the production before us, and to a 
brief notice of which we, at once, proceed. 

Mr. Benjamin was invited by the Mercantile Library Association to deliver a poem on 
the occasion of its annual festival, and the result is proof of the excellence of their choice. 
As the author pronounces poetry with admirable tone and taste, it must have been a 
treat—par excellence—to those who heard it. The necessary brevity of the performance, 
as well as of the time of its preparation, increased the difficulty of the task which Mr. 
Benjamin had undertaken, yet we think we hazard nothing in saying that the subject 
could not have fallen into better hands. 

After a brief and tasteful exordium, in which he contrasts the poet 


“In days of old when Money was not King,” 
with the same character, in “ our degenerate age,” which 


“ asks no wandering bard, 
When banks have broken, and the times are hard,” 


he apologizes in the following graceful strain : 


“This my exordium, friends of learning, take, 
In every kindness for your poet’s sake. 
Invoked by you, one little month ago, 
He, like young widows, could not answer ‘ No!’ 
But dared to try with unreflecting haste, 
A wild excursion to the realms of taste. 
Brief space for thought! to polish line on line, 
As boots by rubbing more intensely shine ; 
Attempt presumptuous, rash and foolish deed, 
To drive old Pegasus at break-neck speed ! 
Yet pause ere you condemn; if fault there be, 
Perchance it lies with you no less than me. 
How in these times—these dull, prosaic times, 
Came you to dream of giving people rhymes? 
Was’t not enough that Eloquence should pour 
In lavish splendor his well hoarded store ? 
That Wit, and Argument, and Taste, and Sense, 
Should their rich gifts with equal hand dispense ? 
You should have sought a Virgil through the land, 
Or placed the pen in Sprague’s or Bryant’s hand. 
For mine, though vent’rous, hardly dares essay 
To light my lamp amid the blaze of day !” 


After declaring his theme, and giving us a felicitous description of the noble art of 
poetry, and of the “rightful poet’’—he enters the following plea in behalf of the “ pure 
Saxon tongue,” the words which flow from the “ well of English undefiled.” It is both 
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admirable and well-timed—for our w lengenge is daily Losing i its presigiadl - mnguentailty,” 
as Lamb calls jt, its native power, by the introduction of modern, high sounding idioms. 








* Though much decried, there’s music in the jar 
Of our rough native language; sweeter far 
‘To ears accustomed, than the liquid guide 
Of Gallic river, or Italian tide. 
Oh! that our tongue were limpid as at first, 
When from primeval founts it purely burst ; 
Give me the Saxon, bubbling on the ear, 
Like a swift stream that sparkles cool and clear: 
I hate your Norman phrases, grand and fino, 
That spoil the vigor, while they oil the line, 
Sesquipedalian and of foreign sound, 
Transplanted logs that cumber English ground. 
Words terse and simple best convey the thought, 
By Genius prompted and by Wisdom taught; 
And Truth, like perfect loveliness can boast, 
To be, when unadorned, adorned the most!” 


The poet gives us successive pictures of the drama, as it was, and as it is, in which the 
contrast of its former glory with its present utter degradation is vividly portrayed. He 
tells us : 


“ Now on that Stage for which Ben Jonson wrote, 
Struts paltry Pantomime in motley coat: 
When stately Congreve and sententious Ford, 
And moving Massinger were once adored, 
Frail, feeble wits prodigious puffs receive, 
The groundlings giggle, the judicious grieve. 
When Kemble, Young, * the Siddons” and O'Neil} 
Taught human nature human woes to feel. 
Alluring Elisier wins the town’s applause, 
Celeste enraptures, and Van Amburgh draws! 
Of you th’ intent and business of the stage 
Was to expose the follies of the age, 
Or from grave knowledge lessons to translate 
And teach the dictates and decrees of Fate. 
For this the grave, old masters aptly chose 
The robes of verse, and not the garb of prose. 
What glorious thoughts in glorious lines were cast! 
Jn splendid frames, what pictures of the past! 
What lofty sentiments and precepts pure, 
In verse, like marble sculptured to endure! 
Vast is the debt from English letters due 
To the old Drama—little to the new,” 


Then follows a tribute to the few redeeming spirits of the modern drama—Talfourd, 
Taylor, Milman, Mitford and “exuberant Knowles”—with some fine lines to “ Shak- 
speare, monarch of the bards of earth.” 

From Mr. Benjamin's well-known and oft-declared hostility to the whole tribe of poet- 
asters who scribble “ Laura Matildaish”’ rhymes, we expected in this performance a very 
severe and demolishing ukase against them, and we are not disappointed, He has re- 
hearsed the history of the “ rhyming rage” which once, “ not long ago,” prevailed among 
# legions of lovely lyrists,” when every mincing miss 

“ Sought for adventures, sighed for constant swains, 
Made silly rhymes, and christened them ‘ refrains,’ 
Strolled forth by moonlight wretched and alone, 
Aad to the gales rehearsed her piteous inoan— 


(The gales unmoved, ceased not their rueful roar, 
But, as she moaned, blew louder than before.)” 


And when “ not girls alone, but women grown in years” — 
gir gr y 


“Deplored in song the fickleness of men, 
And wrote and wept, and wept and wrote again; 
What streams of nonsense rushed impetuous down, 
What floods of twattle deluged all the town! 
How many beaux to misery were consigned, 
Because they thought . marriage more than mind. 
How many husb d d to scold, 
O’er locks dishevelled ont o’er dinners cold!” 


This Della Cruscan administration of poetry— 


“ When hearts to darts, and love to dove were strung, 
And trees and breeze resounded from the tongue ; 
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When Juno, Venus, Cupid, Vulcan, Mars, 

And all the gods from whom are named the stars, 
And all the goddesses who sate, when high 
Olympus towers above the azure sky, 

Were by sheer force lugged into feeble verse, 
To gild a blessing, or to smooth a curse—” 


was attacked, and successfully, by the mighty pen of Gifford, and since its signal over- 


throw—the ladies— 


“With graceful ease have yielded up the lyre, 


And on Home’s altar lit the perished fire ; 


but alas! another race has sprung up—and now the poet tells us, 


“ Youths of sterner sex and weaker stuff 
Dose the dear public with bad lines enough; 
Whatever happens, be it gay or sad, 
Ten thousand poetasters rave like mad. 
If steam-boat boilers into shivers blow, 
If some lone damsel stubs her precious toe; 
If great men die, as small ones always do; 
If “ sudden frogs” leap wildly into view: 
If ships at sea by angry storm be tost, 
Or a pet lap-dog run away and lost; 
If sinks the “sun with battle-stainéd eye,” 
Or little babes like little cherubs cry ; 
If states repudiate and swindlers flee, 
Or thou, oh “ woodman,” wilt not “ spare that tree ;” 
If aught transpire that often has before, 
And will occur as many times and more— 
As sure as fate they each are jotted down, 
And some moon’s minion wins a month’s renown. 
Oh! it offends me to the soul to hear, 
Such poor flies buzzing in the public ear ; 
And yet, like Uncle Toby, I would say, 
Deluded insects, buzz your hours away! 
To blow your tiny trumpets ye are free, 
“ The world is wide enough for you and me.” 
Ye solemn duuces, publish if you must, 
Till Pope and Milton are consigned to dust; 
Then may your stanzas be admired by men, 
Though much I question if ’twill be till then. 
Write reams of nonsense—verses without end, 
That e’en yourselves can hardly comprehend. 
Address “ short sonnets” to your mistress fair, 
And vow that angels can’t with her compare. 
Tell her she conquers kingdoms with a glance, 
And that her charms like brilliant hosts advance, 
And that she is—all ladies far above— 
“ The grand Napoleon of the world of love.” 
Break Priscian's head, strike Liudley Murray dumb, 
Heaven’s thunder liken to a dreadful drum: 
Invoke the stars, bright wheeling round our globe, 
As twinkling jewels on a purple robe: 
And call fair Cynthia, when she sails in sight, 
“ Thou breast-pin on the bosom of the Night!” 
It matters not; true passion still will glow 
In manly bearts, and genuine feelings flow ; 
It matters not: the thunder still will roll, 
The stars will burn undimmed from pole to pole; 
The moon still shine, and day succeed to day, 
Though magpies chatter, and though asses bray.” 


We have copied the whole of this sparkling diatribe, because few of our readers pro- 
bably, will see the original poem, and because it may, possibly, restrain some who might 
otherwise attempt immortality on the back of some blind and limping Pegasus, and in- 
stead of scaling the heights “ where Fame’s proud Temple shines afar’—stumble, head 
over heels, into some deep and comfortless ditch of disappointment and disgrace. For in 
the words of our poet— 





“ —. honest critics should rebuke the boys, 
Who want to trifle with poetic toys; 
Let them have other weapons used by men, 
But not that dangerous implement the pen! 
With swords and guns they may some mischief do, 
And windows break which glaziers can renew, 
But sense once outraged deeply we deplore, 
And lost good-temper nothing can restore.” 
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There are occasional blemishes in the poem, but they are “few and far between.” 
Weare a little surprised to find Mr. Benjamin using such anti-Saxon words as “lengthy” 
and “ weighty.” 


“ And how long metres leave a lengthy wake.” 
“In prose and verse, in light and weighty tomes.” 


Nor are we any better satisfied with the modern epithet (which we italicized in a 
quoted passage) “rave like mad.” Its elegance is far more questionable than its appo- 
siteness. We should not have alluded to these trifles, but that trifles detract more from 
a work of real beauty, than far greater defects do from a work of inferior merit. We 
think Mr. Benjamin has added tu his reputation by this effort, which, as a whole, is cha- 
racterized by great energy and much elegance. 


NOTICES OF PERIODICALS. 


Tue Prerian, or Youth’s Fountain of Literature and Knowledge ; for January, 1843. 
Saxton & Miles: 205 Broadway, New-York. 


Tuis is the first number of a very beautiful little work which we announced as in pre- 
paration, a month or two since. It is a monthly magazine for children, and we venture to 
predict that it will succeed. It must succeed if its claims are properly presented to the 
public. It is edited by Mrs. Anna L. Snelling, a lady of acknowledged talent and taste, 
already known to our readers by her Revolutionary Tales. The Pierian has some new 
features. It is of a pretty size for binding—sixteen mo., and will make two volumes a 
year, of 400 pages each, and these well filled with chaste, instructive and interesting 
matter, chiefly original and suited to the wants of the young. There is a pretty steel 
engraving of a fisher boy—and several wood-cuts in the first number, and such embel- 
lishments will be continued, thus feasting the eye, as well as the mind, of the youthful 
reader. We notice among the articles, the first of a series of “ Tales of a Grandmother,” 
and “The Young Philosopher,” by Mrs. Snelling. We commend the work most heartily 
to parents for their children, and when to all we have said of it, we add that it may be 
obtained for the trifling sum of one dollar per annum, we shall certainly have said enough 
to induce every kind father or mother to subscribe for it. Perhaps there are many little 
boys and girls who would gladly take it themselves. To all such we tender our aid as 
agent for the work. 


Tue Lapres’ Companion. The January number of Mr. Snowden’s very successful 
magazine was with us at an early day. It is richly embellished, although we could wish 
for some original pictures, instead of these incessant copies of European subjects. The 
literary merits of the “Companion” are not, to say the least, depreciating with its growth 
in years. 

















EDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


FEBRUARY. 


Waar gifts to Earth can February bring, 
The heart of man to gladden and to cheer? 
Will aught of beauty in her pathway spring? 
Will there be music in her voice to hear ? 
Cometh she not a sad and gloomy form, 
Wrapped ina mantle, shivering with cold? 
Are not her ministers the Cloud and Storm, 
Sweeping o’er Earth and Sky, darkly and bold 7 
Listen !—*“ 1 come the herald of the Spring, 
With fewer frowns than smiles upon my face, 
Sweet early blossoms in my hand I bring, 
And budding leaves my unbound tresses grace: 
Both Storm and Sunshine minister to me, 
Contending each till Sunshine gains the mastery! 


GenTLE Reaper. Necessity compels us to send forth our beloved Maga this month 
with a very small showing in this “our own peculiar” division of its pages. If thou 
couldst only tead our thoughts at this moment, thou wouldst at once acquit us of all in- 
tentional neglect in this matter. We have been so completely absorbed in varied duties 
and engagements, among the most distracting of which is the establishment of “a new 
home,” that we have scarcely been able to arrange the articles of our correspondents for 
the press, much less, to prepare such as we ever desire should fill our “ Department.” 
We dre quite sure, however, that our own imperfect labors will not be seriously missed 
from pages so ably and gracefully filled by our varied contributors, among whoin are not 
fewer than five whom we now wélcome—and most cordially too—for the first time into 
the “bands” of our Constellation. That thou also wilt bid them welcome, we cannot for 
a moment doubt. 


Our Litnotints. We are sincerely gratified to find in our exchanges, and to hear 
from the lips of many of our patrons, such warm and acceptable expressions of satisfaction 
with our new style of “illustrations.” We certainly feel something akin to pride at 
having presented to the reading public the very first original pictures executed in the 
style of lithotint in this country ; and our pride is not, by any means, abated by the con- 
sideration that whatever of credit belongs to this enterprise—is reflected exclusively on 
the South. Perhaps it will surprise and gratify some of our readers to learn that our 
artist is prepared to make, not only the original drawings, but the engravings themselves 
at home! The specimens of this besutifal art already presented are the first efforts of 
his pencil, and must be received and judged therefore with allowance, and indeed with 
indulgence. We may safely say that they will suffer vastly in comparison with those 
which are to follow—especially in our third volume. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD. 


Purrer Horxins.—We are indebted tothe publishers—or to the Author ?—for a copy 
of this work. Our engagements have not as yet permitted us to read it—as it makes a 
goodly octavo of some three or four hundred pages. We had some glimpses of it in 
“ Arcturus,” to which it was a serial contribution by the editor. We do not expect to 
be very much interested in its pages—principally because we perceive that it is a book 
of caricatures, and these of a local nature—so that we shall probably, in nine cases out 
of ten, remain ignorant of the objects of the satire, and hence shall be unable to appre- 
ciate or enjoy it. From some reviews of the work which we have noticed, we should 
imagine that it is not the happiest effort of Mr. Mathews. It may possibly receive 
further notice at our hands. 


Cuar.Ton’s Porms.—A new and much improved edition of the poetical works of the 
Hon. R. M. Cuaron, and of his deceased brother, Doctor Tuomas J. Cuaron, has 
just issued from the careful press of Messrs. Otis, Broaders & Company, of Boston. The 
admirers of these poets—both of the living and the dead—will hail the appearance of 
this elegant volume with pleasure. We hope to do it more justice in an early number 
than our time will allow this month. 


Branpe’s Encyctorp#p1a.—We have to thank Messrs. Wiley & Putnam for a con- 
tinuation of this valuable work, the first part of which we noticed some months since. 
We observe that the Harpers are also publishing it, in excellent style, for the trifling sum 
of Three Dollars. 


Epwin THE Farr.—This exquisite drama, by Henry Taylor, author of “ Artevelde,” 
has appeared in the New-World, to the readers of which able and attractive weekly, it 
must prove an unusnal treat. Such selections as this, combined with the original papers 
it affords, cannot fail to maintain the high popularity of Mr. Benjamin's paper. 


Martin CuuzzLewit.—Mr. Dickens is engaged upon, and about to publish in monthly 
parts, a new work, with this unique cognomen. We shall soon see whether “ Boz” has 
quite ruined his reputation by his great issue ef “ Notes.” For our own part, we firmly 
believe that Chuzzlewit will be in greater demand than Nickleby, or even Rudge. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Benjamin's declared hostility to the writer, he has already an- 
nounced his purpose of publishing this new work, as the “ only long continued story” in 
the New-World for 1843. We shall most gladly welcome Mr. Dickens to the old and 
delightful paths which we pursued with him in his previous fictions, and if Martin 
Chuzzlewit has the genius and beauty of Barnaby Rudge, its readers will be “legion” 
indeed. 
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